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... and new life, too, 
for ailing trees. 





Te there is . . . for today many ailing trees which 


hitherto were incurably ill, from a specific disease, can 
now regain their life and full beauty thru Chemo- 
therapy, the process of injection of chemicals directly 
into the tree to counteract bleeding canker of maples 
and other hard woods. More and more, new knowledge 
is being acquired in our Research Laboratories and 
Experimental Grounds about this revolutionary treat- 


ment, knowledge that may mean the saving of even 





more beauty and value of cherished shade trees. 
Chemotherapy is but one phase of Bartlett scientific 
tree care — tree service based on ever-continuing 
study and experience to provide the utmost in satis- 


<n FILL IN AND RETURN COUPON FOR factory results. 
22... PROMPT CONSULTATION TO PROTECT 
THE BEAUTY AND VALUE OF YOUR TREES. 


Deel “| 
The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. i 
Stamford, Connecticut 


Please have a representative from your nearest office contact me 


to discuss, at no obligation, scientific protection for my shade trees. 
ot ee ke ae os ore | HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, 
cv STAMFORD, CONN. 
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Ouer 40 Years of Effective Plant Protection 





OF 7ttsons INSECTICIDES 
SAFE Products of PROVEN Value 


Wilson's 


SUPER-CIDE 


For control of both chewing 


Sprays 





MAST-R-SPRA 


50% Wettable D.D.T. Pow- 
erful, Wettable Insecticide 


O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


"Old Standby” and still the 
leading double- 
acting insecticide for general beat this SUPER combina- 
spraying outside and in the tion of the “Big Three,” 
greenhouse. Rotenone, D.D.T., and Py- 


rethrum. 


TRIP-L-WAY 


The Spray Powder, which 
combines Rotenone, D.D.T, 
Ferric-Dimethyl-Dithio-Car- 
bamate and Sulphur. One of 
the best of combined In- 
secticides and Fungicides for 
Flower Garden, Rose Gar- 
den and Fruit Sprays. 


favorite and sucking insects, you can't 
Powder for Agricultural and 


Horticultural use. 


Dusts 


KOP-O-RITE 


Available as a dust or spray. An active insecticide 
(because of Rotenone content) in addition to its 
effective fungicidal value (Copper). Used espe- 
cially on vegetables which are not tolerant to 
sulphur. Particularly recommended for use on 
Tomatoes. 


Wibhsons Weed Killers 


SELECT-O-WEED 


(2, 4-D Compound) For use on lawns. SELECTS 
weeds for destruction but does not kill the grass 
or sterilize the soil. 


Wilsons 


TR-TOX-CIDE 


The super active, non-poisonous insecticide and 





fungicide, recommended for general garden and 
greenhouse dry dusting. 





GENERAL WEED KILLER 


(Super Strength). Kills obnoxious weeds in drives, 
paths, gutters, tennis courts etc. Does it quickly, 
easily, permanently and Economically! 


For Lawn Care 





GRUB-O 


Protects lawns against Japanese Beetle grub 


GRUB CONTROLLER 


Contains D.D.T. Eliminates grubs while it fertilizes. 


Branches 
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SPRINGFI 


W. Palm Beach, Florida 


injury. Combines arsenate of lead and organic 
fertilizers, scientifically blended to provide 
effective grub-proofing and turf feeding in one 
operation. 


An economical product for control of grubs and 
an outstanding aid in producing vigorous, healthy 


turf growth, 


@ For Information and Prices on these and others 
of Wilson’s Quality Products, address Dept. H-6 


Glen Cove 


roRal- MA s Aah Licee allel iat | 


ELD NEW JERSEY 


New York 





Philadelphia, Pa 
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glee why put up with all this... 





FUNGUS DISEASES 






when one product 
gets all 3! 


. .. all the protection most 
gardens need against the *3 
major types of pests... chew- 
ing insects . . . sucking in- 
sects . .. fungus diseases. 






Confused about what to use on which 
insect .. . what fungicide to apply on 
which plants? Then get EndoPest. 
It’s the new 3-way insecticide and fun- 
gicide that controls common garden 
enemies —all the protection most gar- 
dens need against the 3 major types. 
EndoPest comes in a refillable dust 
gun and spout-pouring package. Don’t 
wait for pests to spoil your garden. 
Get EndoPest when 
you buy Vigoro and use 
it on everything you 
grow. Order today. 


Made by Swift, makers of 
VIGORO 
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How should I plant and care for mountain laurel? 

It likes a well-drained soil, made acid by the addition of ever- 
green needles or oak leaves. Transplanting may be done from 
August into October or during early Spring. Set at, the same 
depth as before and mulch well with pine needles, peat moss or 
oak leaves. Water occasionally the first year. If moved in the 
Fall, they should be protected with evergreen boughs or other 
material the first Winter in sunny or wind-exposed locations. 

¢ Y + A 

Is there some way I can get rid of my rose beetles? 

Yes, spray with DDT at weekly intervals during the beetle 
season following the manufacturer’s directions closely. The usual 
Japanese beetle treatment also helps: stir 10 percent DDT dust 
into the soil at the rate of five pounds per 1000 square feet 
good for four to five years. 

y xy x 

I have recently seen some double white narcissi. How should they 
be grown? 

Plant them in any fairly good well-drained soil in September, 
putting them five inches deep and, five to eight inches apart. 
Bone meal worked into the soil seems to help. The sweet-scented 
N. poeticus flore pleno (N. albus plenus odoratus) which may be 
what you have in ‘mind needs a cool semi-shaded location as 
under birch trees or on the shaded side of the house and a mod- 
erate but steady supply of moisture to bloom well. 

y y 7 

Is there any better way to control the gladiolus thrips than spraying 
with tartar emetic? 

Use DDT according to the manufacturer’s directions about 
every 10 days until the flowers begin to show color. 

y i y 

I have a back lot I should like to plant with a cover crop that could 
be cut and made into a compost pile. What should I use? 

There are a number of plants which can be used in this way, 
according to the location and type of soil. These include buck- 
wheat, soy beans, field peas, red clover, Winter rye and alfalfa. 
Bokhara or white sweet clover may be used on very poor soils. 

5 y y 

How can I control blossom-end rot on tomatoes this year? 

This is not a disease but a physiological condition. It is caused 
by a sudden severe drying as during a hot spell or exposure to hot 
dry winds after a period of rapid growth during a warm damp 
spell. The trouble is caused by a withdrawal of moisture by the 
plant from the fruit, causing the cells in the extreme portion to 
collapse. The only way to prevent it is to produce slow steady 
growth. Do not over-fertilize, do not over-water and do not allow 
the plants to suffer for lack of water. 

+ y y 

Tell me why my lilac bush does not flower well any more. 

Non-flowering may be caused by any of several reasons. The 
lilac may be in too deep shade or the soil may be too acid and need 
liming, especially if the lilac is near evergreens. Too many suckers 
also interfere with proper blooming. Sometimes only one and not 
more than six or eight good strong stems should be allowed to 
remain. The plant may also be in need of food, particularly 
phosphorus or a heavy seed crop was allowed to mature the year 
before. 

y y y 

The flower spikes and some of the leaves on my delphiniums 
always become very much distorted. What is the trouble and how can 
I remedy it? 

Your delphiniums are probably troubled with cyclamen mites, 
exceedingly minute insects. Cut off and burn the most seriously 
infected parts. Then, spray the remainder every week or 10 days 
with a nicotine or rotenone spray, making sure to get into all the 
tiny spaces between the flower buds and leaves where the insects 
hide. Start spraying before the infestation makes itself evident 
and keep the plants clean. 
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Garden Digest 


Mineral Requirements of 


Gladioli 


According to the Florists’ Review, the mineral requirements of 
large gladiolus corms are low and, consequently, are more often 
over rather than under-fertilized. While nitrogen is the most 
important single element in their food requirements, excessive 
amounts will result in lowered yields. The time and method of 
application are also important. Except in phosphorus-deficient 
soils, the addition of phosphorus is unnecessary. Where phos- 
phorus is deficient, excessive amounts of nitrogen coupled to- 
gether with insufficient phosphate applications can result in 
increased losses of corms due to fusarium rot. The authors of this 
revolutionary article are W. D. McClellan and N. W. Stuart of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture experiment station at Belts- 
ville, Md. 


Spray for Raspberries 


Fermate, one of the newer fungicides, has added another feather 
to its cap, according to reports coming from the Connecticut 
Valley. In this instance a raspberry planting was practically 
ruined by spur blight. Two applications of fermate plus a delayed 
dormant spraying with elgatol “‘did the trick’’. Now a bumper 
crop is expected. Further information may be obtained by writing 
to the Extension Service, Amherst, Mass. 


Pollination of Blueberries 


According to Fruit Notes of the Massachusetts Extension 
Service, cross pollination in blueberries noticeably increased the 
yield even of varieties normally self fertile. In all, 15 varieties 
were tested over a period of three years. Interplanting of varieties 
tended to increase the percentage of fully developed seeds which 
resulted in larger berries. In one instance, cross pollination in- 
creased the crop on Rubel by 43 per cent with the yield for the 
first eight days of harvest being over three and one-half times as 
great as self-pollinated bushes. 


Boxwood Leaf Miners 


The destructive boxwood leaf miner can be controlled by the 
use of DDT, reports Dr. Louis Pyenson of the Long Island 
Agricultural and Technical Institute in the Florists Exchange. 
Most of the year this pest is safe inside the leaves but in Spring 
(late April-early May in New York) it emerges. First small 
windows appear in blisters on the undersides of the leaves. Then 
the windows are broken and the pupae push themselves part way 
out. When the flies emerge they leave the white pupal coverings 
hanging on the leaves. 

To control them, split open a few blisters daily and, when the 
heads of the pupae begin to turn brown, spray. One application 
at the rate of two pounds of wettable powder to 100 gallons of 
water is usually sufficient. 


Report on 3422 


Dr. R. W. Leiby, extension entomologist, has returned to 
Cornell University after doing field research on a new insecticide 
known as 3422. About 130 entomologists tested this new in- 
secticide on crops throughout the United States. It was Leiby’s 
job to visit most of these workers, tell them how to use it and 
evaluate the results. Dr. Leiby reported many of these entomolo- 
gists found 3422 superior to the famous DDT and that it was 
found effective against all of the insect pests on which it was 
tried. 
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Make your vegetable 
garden more productive 
—your flower garden a 
show-place with these 
simple pest control 
Chemicals. 


D U ST 5 P R AY —a combination fungicide and 

a insecticide. Dust-Spray elimi- 
nates the nuisance of buying and mixing several chemi- 
cals. It is ready mixed for your convenience with full 
directions on the package. Contains Phygon and Sulphur 
for plant disease control—DDT and Rotenone for insect 
control. May be used as a dust or as a spray. 


1 Ib. container—$1.00 
5 lb. drum—$4.00 


SYNKLOR —a new and powerful Chlordane 


insecticide. Controls Ants, Japa- 
nese Beetles, Cucumber Beetles, Squash Bugs, Roaches 
and Carpet Beetles. 


Synklor-50W —a wettable powder for making sprays 
or as a dust for Japanese Beetle Grub control. 





8 oz. can—$1.50 
1 lb. can—$2.75 


Synklor-48E—an emulsion for making a spray. Full 
directions are on the package. 


8 oz. bottle—$1.50 
1 qt. bottle—$5.00 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


Ask for Dust-Spray, Synklor and Spergon 
Gladiolus Dust at your local seed store. 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Division 
1230 ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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Plants for the Woodland 


A woodland garden is the first place to 
lure our interest when Spring arrives. The 
— first bloodroot, Sanguinaria canadensis, or 
perhaps before that the Winter aconite, 
Eranthis hyemalis, followed by the hepati- 
cas, trilliums and cypripediums all bring 
joy. If we have a patch of woodland or a 
sheltered rock garden, these are the plants 
NO . ee which are most used, reflecting the memo- 
: = ries of our enjoyment of early walks through 

BATTERIES . 4 the woods. 
oS e ae Sometimes blooming at the same time, or 
4 a little before these woodland favorites, is 
NO aa Shortia galacifolia or Oconee-bells which 
REP Al RS p 2 is hardy as far north as Massachusetts. The 
= mat-like foliage is evergreen, turns a rusty 
red in Winter and in early Spring has fra- 
grant, bell-like flowers thus giving a plant 
enjoyable at all seasons. The erythroniums 
or Trout-lillies must not be forgotten, as 
they are hardy and with some of the hybrids 
give colors ranging from white to deep 









































, crimson. Then, when these favorites have 
ey finished blooming, the perennials and an- 
TWO SCREWS . nuals in our more formal gardens take up 
oyr interest; and further planting in our 
hat milli f home- t-a simple, ines eee renee een sn cenecewenncencenececee| : 
oe aon burgier claral The Burgdarm | __—‘THE CIRCLE COMPANY {A) | | Woodland is apt to be neglected. 


After the first wealth of bloom from the 
better known plants, there is a later arrival 
in Begonia evansiana, the only hardy be- 


P.O. Box 81, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
lease send me Burg-Larms @ $2.25 


i” 
' 
: 
attaches with two screws to any door or window ' 
jamb. Winds like a clock. When door or window is ! 
: 
' 
' 
' 
' 


opened by an intruder, the Burg-Larm gives a loud- 


p 
long penetrating ring - arousing occupants and neigh- each. check __ money erder_cosh_ for gonia, introduced in 1804 at Kew Gardens. 
bors. No electricity used, hence no wiring or batteries. | $ ‘is inclosed. 


Sturdily built. Written guarantee accompanies each (please add 10¢ for postage anette | The mistaken idea that it is hard to grow 
unit. Low-priced to enable you to equip all doors and } : Name | or that it is not hardy arises from the fact 


windows of your home. Fill out mail-order coupon ' address  - that it does not start to grow until the 
today Sorry, no C.0.D.'s. Pr; 225 t City “eK Zone State middle of June. The impatient gardener, 
ont Pemeweccaanromen thinking that it has passed out, plants other 

ag a ie things in its place but the plant is hardy. It 
Make the Out- of - amor’ Your SUMMER LIVING ROOM spreads by means of little bulblets which 
_ are produced in quantities in the axils of 

LAWN | the leaves after blooming and give flowering 
| plants the following year. I have grown this 

_ begonia for 25 or 30 years and the pink 


r U ® ~~ i T u ee E _ flowers from July until frost cuts them down 


are most attractive. The roots are tuberous 
































3 pes $27.50 and the plants are easily divided and 

A. 4 transplanted. 
—_ S55 ST The ferns peep through the ground with 
_—_——=2 > the earliest of the woodsy plants but the 


many species with their variety of texture 


1 looki , Ord eer and size make a background for all wood- 
Good looking rustic furniture with com- rder one — or all — of the above pieces, : : | 

: : ‘ ers i ve pleasure 
fortably curved and sloped backs and now. Express collect and satisfaction land flowers and continue to give plea 
seats. Made of Northern New England guaranteed. For more information about until the snow blankets them. Perhaps, the 
White Cedar with every joint both pin- our entire line of outdoor furniture — or | best for general use is the lady fern, Athyr- 
ned and waterproof glued. Made to be about our Cedar Fences and Garden Tool ium “ongustuds.” Which arows 98 to 24 
left out through any weather. Rustic light Houses, write or telephone Walpole 70. : gy > 8 : 4 
brown color never needs refinishing. _ inches high and seems to be resistant to 


Summer drought. Dryopteris marginalis, 

WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. the marginal fern, is evergreen and its dark 
767 EAST STREET, WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS | green, rather heavy fronds are always a 

MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE delight to behold. The osmundas, 0. regalis, 
ee a AR San 2 Te regal; O. cinnamomea, cinnamon; 0. clay- 

toniana, interrupted, are all ferns of easy 


Subscription Blank «¢ HORTICULTURE culture, graceful and attractive in appear- 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON 15, MASS. ance. These are only a few of our many 
native ferns which may be used in a woodsy 


garden and which with the above-mentioned 
blooming plants, will give pleasure through- 
Pic cwereer ns eneeeaee ES A are ere tee | out the blooming season. 


= a : a — Laura L. Barnes, Director, 
BS é6<ca0n0kiaeene are isi ncasalksdee deren : 


2.00 a year for U. S. and Canada — Foreign $3.00 


Kennebec Chair $9.00 Neponset Table $6.00 Penobscot Settee $12.50 











Enclosed find $2.00 for one year’s aw to Horticutture (12 
issues). Please send it to: “dl 





fi 


| Arboretum, Barnes Foundation. 
Merion, Pa. 
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THE COVER: Tallyho —a rose for 1949. See Frontispiece. 


HOUSE PLANTS, most of them, can be put out of doors as soon 

lo We as warm weather is firmly established. If they are growing 
G actively, a feeding with liquid manure will be beneficial and 
always remember to water them as they need it. Pots plunged 

into the soil will need very little attention but in dry weather 

; they can easily be overlooked and so suffer. An idea is to set a 


bright red stake beside each pot so your roving eye will catch 
the color and cause you to look at the plants now and then. 


NOW is the high tide of garden flowering and with planting Summer is also a good time to rid house plants of pests. Out- 
completed — for the moment — gardeners can afford to sit doors you can really go to work on them without fear of the 
back and catch their breath. Still, like women’s work, garden- housekeeper objecting. 
ing is never done and there is plenty left to do. FIGHT, FIGHT, FIGHT! Now begins the annual battle against 

PEAS should be ripped out as soon as they bear and the space bugs and blights. Of course, most of us started just as soon as 
given over to some desired root crop such as beets, carrots or the first shoots of perennials came through the soil and even 
even turnips and parsnips, if you like them. You can still plant before the buds on trees and shrubs unfurled. That is the way 
corn this month in most of the corn areas. Indeed, if you learn to do it and that is the way we must do all season long. How- 
the average date of your first killing frost, you can figure out ever, at least for a small garden, it is suggested that the eye of 
easily how late into June or even July sweet corn can be planted the gardener is the best fungicide and insecticide. At least once 
with a reasonable chance of harvest. Really, the little nubbins every day, walk your garden and, while enjoying it, scrutinize 
on very late corn are sometimes the sweetest of the whole year. every leaf, every flower, every bud. Whenever the first signs 

LAWNMOWERS are singing their song again. Remember that of trouble appear take immediate action. Usually the fingernail 
as hot weather comes on grass grows weary, too. So, set the will cut off diseased tissue and two fingers will care for all bugs. 


cutters to leave at least two inches of grass and do not cut too 
often. On a hot day koth the health of the lawn and the 





gardener will be improved if the man spends his time com- Anno H. N urtinc, Director of Publications; Wim H 

fortably on the porch. If you cut frequently enough so that the Cuark, Editor; Epwin F. STEFFEK, Associate Editor; JAMES 

clippings are not more than an inch long, you can leave them GEEHAN, Advertising Manager; Paut E. Generevux, Staff 

where they fall. The clippings will shrivel, sink into the sod Pi gare a. 85 Sg eng Committee, Ernest Horryzer, 

and make a most useful mulch. Where the clippings are long ton ee vente = canee ‘ 

and lie thickly, however, it is best to sweep most of them u See neti ae eaneennasenen, Sash, Bester 26, Mnes., 
’ , P ap- by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society with the co-opera- 

Use these as a mulch around evergreens or put them into tion of The Horticultural Society of New York and the 

compost. Grass clippings are precious things. Never waste Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 

them. 
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Forty-niner, a brilliant bi-color, is one of the 1949 selections of the National Rose Jury. 
Tallyho, on the cover, also a bi-color, is the only other 1949 selection. 


All-America Roses For 1949 


Forty-niner and Tallyho, two new hybrid tea roses, 
have won the National Rose Jury’s coveted title, “‘ All- 
America Rose Selection for 1949.” Forty-niner is a 
brilliantly-hued bi-colored rose. Its outstanding feature 
is the color of its petals, a rich yellow outside which 
contrasts with a vivid red inside. The yellow color is 
most evident in the bud which is a chrome yellow, 
sometimes overlaid with pink. This changes to straw 
yellow in the open bloom. The inside surface of the 
petals is an orient red which turns cherry red as the 
blossom ages. 

Vigor is a strong trait of Forty-niner. Its stems are 
long and straight, usually heavy and rather free of 
thorns. Possessing a mild, pleasant fragrance, its long 
pointed buds open into well-shaped flowers of 30 to 40 


petals. The dark green foliage, medium-sized in Spring, 
increases considerably in late Summer and Fall. The 
plant also shows resistance to disease. 

Tallyho, also bi-colored, has an unusual tint that is 
new to roses. Its coloring varies according to the weather 
and planting location. While the outside of the petals 
fluctuates from crimson to cardinal red, its inner surface 
exhibits several shades of pink including Tyrian rose. 
China rose, phlox pink and neyron rose. 

Robust growth is also characteristic of Tallyho. This 
plant branches continually, throwing out long straight 
flower stems with beautiful buds at the top. Its flowers, 
when in full bloom, last weil. The rich spicy fragrance, 
unique coloring and graceful form were major reasons 
for its selection as an All-America Rose. 
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BIG BLUEBERRIES and ELIZABETH WHITE 


By 
HARRY STANTON TILLOTSON 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


R a long time it was believed that the blueberry could 

not be domesticated and the whole crop was gathered 
from wild plants. Today the production of the giant blue- 
berry that has been developed from this wild stock is a 
flourishing industry marketing more than 9,000,000 pints 
in one season and bringing a return to the growers of 
about $3,500,000. This great business really dates from 
1916 when the first commercial shipments of the improved 
blueberry were made. 

In a cozy home set in an old-fashioned, lily-studded 
garden at the edge of the southern New Jersey Pine 
Barrens lives a lady who played an important part in 
putting this giant berry “on the map.” Now advanced 
in years, Miss Elizabeth White of Whitesbog, N. J., still 
enthusiastically promotes the delicious fruit that was 
developed largely through her patience and courage. The 
neatly-packed, cellophane-covered blueberries that appear 
in the Summer markets are almost as large as cherries 
and represent many years of plant-breeding and selection. 
To this work of blueberry development Miss White has 
devoted more than 30 years of a singularly active life. 

Early in the present century Miss White’s father, the 
late Joseph C. White, who owned extensive cranberry bogs 
and marketed wild blueberries as a sideline, conceived the 
idea of promoting blueberry culture as a commercial 
proposition. It was then that his daughter’s interest in 
the plan led to the selection of the best native specimens 
for development. Boys were employed to detect and mark 
the bushes bearing uniformly large berries. These selected 
plants were transplanted to an experimental garden for 
observation and many of them were later used in cross- 
breeding to produce still better fruit. 

Eventually, the late Dr. Frederick V. Coville, blueberry 
expert of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
became interested in the Whitesbog experiments and for 
several years co-operated with Miss White in this work. 
This proved to be a fortunate partnership and the magni- 
tude of the undertaking may be realized from the fact 
that by the time of Dr. Coville’s death in 1937 more than 
60,000 hybrid blueberry plants had been produced and 
several of these new varieties had become commercially 
important. The haphazard gathering of wild blueberries 
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gradually gave way to the systematic cultivation of the 
improved berries and growers in various parts of the 
country purchased all the hybrid plants that the Whites- 
bog enterprise was willing to sell. Commenting upon the 
successful partnership with Dr. Coville, Miss White once 
said, “Dr. Coville had the theory and I the practical 
knowledge. Neither of us probably would have gotten 
anywhere without the aid of the other.” 

Although several species of blueberry are often found 
growing wild in the same region the highbush blueberry, 
Vaccinium corymbosum, has been found among the most 
useful in the development of the giant berries. The plant 
grows to 15 feet high but, unfortunately, does not stand 
drought conditions well. The fruit is borne in compact 
clusters. By crossing with drought-resistant species several 
superior strains have been produced. 

The improved rabbit-eye blueberry of the Gulf states 
has also become an important commercial sort. The low- 
bush blueberry, V. angustifolium, native to the uplands of 
the northern tier of states and southern Canada is a small, 
spreading species but remarkably productive. It is much 
used in the canning industry. It also hybridizes readily 
with its tall relative, the highbush blueberry. Probably the 
most popular strains of the large-fruited blueberry are 
Pioneer, named by Dr. Coville, Stanley, Rubel and Burling- 
ton. The latter is a cross between Rubel and Pioneer. 

When I visited Miss White at her home she was recover- 
ing from a recent illness but kindly showed me some of 
the selected blueberry bushes in her interesting garden. 
One vigorous plant at the side of the house was heavily 
laden with berries almost as large as grapes but Miss 
White assured me that this plant had been rejected for 
breeding purposes as below the standard that had been 
set. 

No satisfactory mechanical method for picking or sorting 
the berries has been devised. Any method other than 
hand-sorting is likely to rub off the characteristic “bloom” 
or break the skin of the attractive fruit. In gathering the 
berries a “scoop rake” is used. This is somewhat similar 
in construction to the hand scoop used in harvesting 
cranberries and does not injure the tender skin of the 
berries. 

Although the modern blueberry, like its wild relatives, 
requires an acid soil, a little special treatment of the soil 
makes it possible to grow these giant berries in one’s own 
garden. The plants themselves are attractive and bear 
pretty white flowers before the fruit. 
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Today's Leading Dahlias 


By MORGAN T. RILEY 


Author: Dahlias, What Is Known About 
Them 


SUGGEST for your consideration 20 

dahlias: 10 new, 10 old. Dahlia fanciers 
need the latest information. For the dahlia 
is that flower which rises fastest to favor 
and of all flowers is most fleeting. 

Upon what facts do I pick these 10 of 
the new? Growers think well enough of 
some of their seedlings to send them to the 
trial grounds so judges can set comparative 
values upon all. Four trial grounds certify 
Oakleigh Champion an outstanding dahlia. 
One trial ground certifies Victory Eclipse 
and Gold Dust. 

We have another aid. Three men — in 
the East, Center and West — say certain 
varieties of each season are the best they 
have seen and this year they all agree upon 
nine. They have seen or grown each of 
these nine and by their agreeing say these 
are the best of the year. I add Anne Tooker 
to make 10. 

Here is the list: 

IC Cinderella, deep pink, tipped laven- 

der, center cream 

IC Valley Queen, red-shaded brown, 

mahogany with some tan 

SC Magnificent, yellowish flushed orange 

ID Anne Tooker, white 

ID Great Lakes, white 

ID Red Glamour, red 

Medium C Oakleigh Champion, burnt 

orange and soft pink, lemon at base. 

Medium ID Victory Eclipse, azalea-pink. 

Medium FD BoBo, amber yellow, center 

and edges red. 

Pompon Gold Dust, deep gold. 

We have another method of choice that 
gives us other dahlias. They are the dahlias 
which last season won most frequently in 
shows devoted to the dahlia. These could be 
the new but there are so many clever grow- 
ers throughout our land that probably their 
skill in growing the dahlias they choose for 
show make this list differ wholly from the 
choices from among the new. These that I 
now list are the 10 which have won most 
frequently this past season. The numeral is 
the number of first prizes: 

30 ID Mrs. Hester A. Pape oxblood red. 

24 SC Jane Lausche light phlox purple 

tipped with white 

20 FD Five Star General base greenish 

yellow overcast with light rose-lane 
purple 

18 ID Kelvin jasper red over lemon 

yellow 

18 ID Sherwood’s Peach light coral red 

over strontium yellow 

17 IC Nancy Ann Mitchell base sulfur 

yellow fully overcast with scarlet 

17 IC Sarett’s Pink Flamingo amaranth 

pink over and to base lemon yellow 

16 ID Cherokee Brave oxblood red 
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13 IC Crowning Glory amaranth pink 

to center of light greenish yellow 

13 C Mrs. E. J. deep rose pink. 

What now as to methods of growing? I 
am not giving full instructions for growing; 
I emphasize one matter. Where the dahlia 
lives in its native home the rainfall of 31 
inches in the growing season, June through 
September, exceeds the rainfall of the grow- 
ing season of every place where the dahlia 
is grown in the United States. Further, be- 
fore this great downpour in Mexico, is a 
time that is nothing short of drought. In 
early Spring the dahlia starts into life on a 
meager supply of water. The dahlia expects 
little water early but it wants a lot later. 
Why not give the dahlia what it wants when 
it wants it? We can get extra large dahlias 
by extra water after the flowers start. But 
in Mexico they grow in voleanic ash. If you 
water hearty, put sand in your soil. 

I now emphasize two or three matters in 


‘getting dahlias into the home or on their 


first stage of their trip to the show table. 
Cut the double dahlia when fully open. 
Cut the stalk just above the lowest pair 
of buds of that stalk. 
At what hour we cut is of not much ac- 








count. We want to prolong the life of cut 
dahlias in the home. If they continue their 
life processes at the same rate as when they 
were still a part of the plant they will come 
to old age more speedily than if we make 
them go more slowly. We can make them 
live more slowly if we first greatly reduce 
that tempo, then step it up. Thus handled, 
it will never again reach the old tempo but 
gain in length of life, appearing as well as if 
we had not wilted them. For that is what 
some of the best handlers of dahlias have 
done. They cut at any time of day and keep 
the dahlias out of water for up to three 
hours, then plunge them up to the calyx in 
cool water, out of the light, in a cool place 
and leave them there over night. 

That long stem, our pride, we can keep, 
but a short stem will mean a longer-lasting 
flower. 

We do not plunge the ends of the stems 
for a half-minute into boiling water and we 
do not singe the stem ends. Experimenters 
have found this shortens dahlia life. 

We trim off all leaves that might be under 
water. They rot and take up space. 

We use wire mesh, never leaves or twigs, 
to hold the dahlias in position. 

As shortness of stem not volume of water 
prolongs life, the container in which we 
shall see our dahlias may be deep or shallow 
but always wide-mouthed. 

We keep our dahlias always in a cool part 
of our home, out of drafts but in a constant 
and uniform circulation of air. 
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Dahlias of the informal decorative type, like Glamour, above, are the favorites of many 


present day enthusiasts. 
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es no brick fo grow thon ces 


Delphiniums From Seed 


By ELAINE REINELT 
Capitola, Calif. 


O GARDEN is complete without del- 
phiniums. Their spires create sky-lines 
for borders and give wonderful color effects 
in sun-light and in moon-light. With del- 
phiniums, blue, that rarest color in our 
gardens, may be had in masses. The newer 
blue series also have a luminosity that 
carries well. The lavenders and violets 
complement the yellows and pinks of other 
flowers and all delphiniums make a splendid 
foil for phlox, daylilies, regal lilies and 
roses. 

Delphiniums are perennials in northern 
regions with cool growing conditions and 
long Winter rests. Revolutionary as it may 
seem, they afe best treated as biennials 
where Summers are hot and humid because 
of crown rot and in some districts, the 
green flower virus. Only a minimum hold 
over where these two diseases are prevalent. 

It is no trick to grow delphiniums from 
seed, which should be sown in June or July 
for bloom the following season. Seed may 
also be sown very early in the Spring under 
glass and with bottom heat for bloom the 
same season. The latter is perhaps a better 
method for eastern regions where Summer 
sowing produces plants too small to be 
fielded out before Winter. 

Most of the failures with germination 
come either from drying out or from too 
much heat in Summer. Anything above 85 
degrees sounds a death knell for the little 
seed germs. A good medium for sowing in 
flats is two-thirds leaf-mold and one-third 
loam, covering not more than the depth of 
the seeds with the same mixture. Keep the 
mixture constant but not soggy and cover 
the flats with a pane of glass and newspaper 
or simply a piece of burlap. The flats should 
be placed in a well-shaded lath house or 
cool basement until germination takes place. 
Gradual exposure to light and hardening off 
will give sturdy plants for pricking out 
when the second or third true leaves have 
developed. They should be pricked into 
flats or cold-frames again to grow on. When 
sufficiently latge, they can be planted out. 

Permanent positions for delphiniums 
should be in the full sun, not too close to 
fences or walls. Set the plants two to three 
feet apart in soil that has been deeply 
dug. Drainage is of the utmost importance. 
Almost any type of good garden loam will 
grow fine delphiniums. Bonemeal is a happy 
addition whert preparing the bed as well as 
a generous amount of old cow or sheep 
manure. The plants respond to a booster 
shot of ammonium phosphate in early 
Spring when the growth is four to six inches 
high. Before a rain, if possible, sprinkle a 
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ring of this around each plant like a slight 
flurry of snow, from one to two teaspoons 
to a plant according to size. 

In most sections delphiniums will give 
two crops of bloom. After the first spikes 
have faded and before seeding begins, cut 
the spikes down to where the top leaves 
start. Seeding is a great drain on any plant 
and unless you specifically wish to raise 
your own seed, it should be discouraged. 
As the leaves ripen off, the rest of the spike 
may be cut down close to the ground. Keep 
the plants on the dry side to rest for two 
weeks before they shoot into new growth. 
When the growth is a few inches high, give 
them each another teaspoon or so of a 
quick-acting fertilizer. Take care in culti- 
vating close to the crown at this stage as 
the small feeder roots are very near the 
surface. In hot climates a mulch of very 
old manure is better than the quick-acting 
fertilizer for the second blooming. 

Overhead sprinkling is suitable in most 


climates until the spike starts opening. 
From then on soil irrigation is preferable. 
Moisture on the leaves will encourage 
mildew which usually spreads its white 
mantle in time to catch the last blooming. 
However, consistent dusting with powdered 
sulfur will control it. 

Plants are innoculated with the green 
flower virus by a leaf-hopper which trans- 
mits it from host weeds that winter-over in 
mild climates. As with crown rot, the in- 
fected plants should be immediately dug 
and burned. 

Here in America we emphasize color 
series as compared with named varieties 
that are featured in England. It is poor 
business to buy expensively propagated 
varieties if they cannot be kept perma- 
nently — especially when one can raise as 
good plants from the new seed strains. A 
packet of good seed can be purchased for 
the price of a named plant and a good 
gardener should get at least 100 plants. 
There is no point in buying “ bargain”’ seed. 
Inferior plants take just as much care, 
water and fertilizer as do superior ones. 
The new seed strains are an adventure to 
grow and come surprisingly true to series 
description. With constant improvement, 
the series soon surpass any single plants 
that might have been named and prop- 
agated in the past. 





Jackson and Perkins 


Most of us would not garden without the stately blue spires of delphiniums. They add a 
sense of height to our plantings as well as enrich the colors of June. Pink Sensation, above, 
is a departure from the customary color in that it is pink. Originated several years ago by 
Dr. Ruys in Holland, it is now once more available in the United States. It grows about 
3) feet tall and the main spike is followed by many laterals which give a comparatively 


long season of bloom. 
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Spray, feed, water ver ween 2 | Ss e-e 
Summer Care Of Roses 


By GEORGE A. SWEETSER 
President, American Rose Society 


HE Summer care of roses is not difficult 
if one observes certain essential require- 
ments. 

SPRAYING AND DUSTING. — First is regu- 
lar spraying or dusting to control diseases 
and insect pests. All of the food of a plant 
is manufactured in the leaves and from the 
leaves is transported over the plant, even 
to the roots. Thus, the preservation of the 
foliage is of great importance. Spraying or 
dusting should take place every week or 
10 days, and in wet periods oftener. Dis- 
eases can be spread if the leaves are con- 
tinuously wet for six or more hours. The 
leaves, therefore, should be protected at all 
times with the preventive covering of a 
spray or dust. This spraying or dusting 
should begin as soon as the plants are in full 
leaf and continue until the frosts of late 
Fall. Spraying or dusting for msect pests 
should take place whenever there are in- 
sects present. In the cooler weather of 
Spring and Fall a spray or dust with a 
sulphur base is best but in the hot weather 
when the temperature rises above 85 or 90 
degrees a copper spray or dust is less likely 
to injure the foliage. If fermate is mixed 
with the spray or dust it will help to control 
blackspot, one of the worst diseases of roses. 

Fertitizinc. — A fertilizer which has 
a formula of about 4-12-4 is excellent. It 
has enough nitrogen and potash for growth 





Preservation of foliage is of vital importance. 
Fight chewing insects constantly with a stom- 
ach poison or dust. 
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and ample phosphorus for flowering. When 
applying this fertilizer work it well into the 
soil with a hand cultivator and water it in. 
Use one or two heaping tablespoonsful to a 
plant, spreading it around in a thin layer 
about six inches from the stems once or 
twice a month until late Summer. A com- 
bination of organic and inorganic fertilizer 
is excellent. For this use equal parts of a 
4-12-4 and of the following mixture: one 
part cottonseed meal, one part bone flour, 
and one part Canadian hard wood ashes 
well mixed together. 





Aphis are sucking insects which drain the life 
of the plant. Use a contact spray or dust. 
Photos from Missouri Botanical Garden. 


OrGanic Matrer. — A generous supply 
of organic matter in the form of well de- 
composed cow manure or compost should 
be in the soil. It holds the much-needed 
moisture, supplies by its decomposition 
nitrogen necessary for the new growth on 
which your new bloom comes and assists 
the commercial fertilizer as well as having 
other important uses. It is the most neg- 
lected thing in the culture of roses. 

Water. — Water does four important 
things. It prevents the plant from wilting, 
it enables the soil organisms to break down 
the organic matter into simpler forms so 
that they are available to the plant, it 
helps the soil acids to break down the 
insoluble mineral compounds in the soil 
and thus furnishes the plant with additional 
food and it replaces the water removed 
from the plant by transpiration. This. is 
important for probably from 25 to 40 per 
cent of the actual plant structure is water 


and this condition must be continuously 
maintained. In hot dry periods soak your 
soil (not your foliage) with water at least 
once each week and give the soil enough 
so that it will reach down to the root 
area from which it is drawn up into the 
plant. 

Pruninc. — After your ramblers (the 
small-flowered cluster roses) have bloomed 
cut out at the base much of the wood that 
has bloomed to encourage new growth and 
cut off the faded flowers. It is the new 
growth which will give most of the next 
year’s blooms. In the large-flowered climb- 
ers cut off the faded flowers and about 15 
to 20 per cent of the old wood. Do not cut it 
all out, for it is on the old wood that the 
next year’s bloom comes. In hybrid teas 
cut out badly intercrossing stems and a few 
others, if necessary, to allow good light and 
air circulation through the plant. Polyan- 
thas, floribundas and hybrid perpetuals 
require little pruning during the Summer 
except to cut out badly intercrossing stems. 
If there are too many which shut out the 
light and air some stems may be cut out 
at the base. In all cases cut out dead and 
diseased wood. Keep down weeds, keep all 
diseased feaves from the beds and keep 
the beds clean. 

Mutcurne. — If you wish to mulch the 
soil to keep down weeds and preserve 
moisture use peat moss, tobacco stems, old 
well dried grass clippings or any appro- 
priate and available material. The to- 
bacco stems may aid in insect control. Re- 
move the mulch before you hill up for the 
Winter. 

Rose Bugs anp Tusrps. — Control of 
these may be accomplished or helped by 
the use of DDT which is also good for 
midge and leaf hoppers. Nicotine, rotenone 
and pyrethrum are the best for aphis. The 
control of these pests in the early part of 
the season will often reduce later troubles. 








Black Spot is one of the worst rose diseases. 
It can be controlled by spraying or dusting. 
Fermate is one of the best materials to use. 
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Hy bridizers are making history a 


New Lilies Are Superb 


By ROMAINE B. WARE 
Canby, Oregon 


ITH the tremendous upsurge in the 

breeding of new lilies that has taken 
place during the past decade we are now 
on the threshold of a new era in hardy 
garden lilies. Not only has much been ac- 
complished by state and federal experi- 
ment stations but leading commercial grow- 
ers, especially in the Pacific Northwest, 
are engaged in lily breeding programs of 
enormous scope. 

Especially significant to the home gar- 
dener is the development of new hybrid 
strains particularly valuable by reason of 
their inherent adaptability to conditions 
easily provided in average backyard gar- 
dens. These new strains are not as finicky 
in their cultural demands as were the many 
species which were their parents. Many of 
them are even more beautiful than their 
forbears, with larger blooms and more 
vigorous growth. 

This has been accomplished largely by 
mass production and re-selection. Predeces- 
sors in years past working with com- 
paratively small stocks of seed parents and 
modest amounts of seed produced many 
fine new things, for example the Back- 
house, Bellingham and Miss Preston’s hy- 
brids. Today’s hybridizers work with acres 
of stock and produce seed by the scores of 
pounds. Last Summer I visited one field of 
several acres of selected seed parents and 
practically the entire patch was being hand 
pollenized on a carefully-planned basis. 
The result? More than 100 pounds of seed. 

All of this development is based upon 
growing new lilies from seed, the surest 
way to produce disease-free stock, because 
lily diseases are not transmitted by seed. 
The bulbs produced are healthy unless 
infected from others. 

At present only the earliest developments 
of the hybridizing program are available 
to the public. One group known as “ Fiesta”’ 
hybrids are the typical recurved Turkscap 
type but with most of the blossoms facing 
outward and many somewhat upward. 
Some have petals only slightly recurved. 
The colors range from bright clear yellow 
through the oranges to rich dark red. They 
are wonderful for cutting, bloom freely and 
propagate rapidly. 

Another group is available under the 
name “‘Golden Chalice” hybrids. As the 
name indicates, they are upright, vase- 
shaped with wide open blooms and a color 
range from clear lemon yellow through the 
rich warm shades of gold and apricot. The 
muddy orange, terra-cotta and orange- 
reds have been largely eliminated. They 
have proved drought-resistant and enjoy 
a warm dry spot. They thrive and flower 
freely with a minimum of care. 
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Still another very good group is termed 
“Aurelian” hybrids. They vary in from 
from trumpet types similar to L. sargentiae, 
one of the parents to the L. henryi form, 
the other parent. Many are a combination 
of both with some shaped similar to the 
bowl-like auratums. The colors vary from 
pure white through the pastel buffs and 
ivory to sulfur yellow. Some experts have 
compared them favorably with the rare 
L. myriophyllum superbum (L, sulphureum) 
from Burma which has been unattainable 
since the beginning of the war. These 
hybrids are not plentiful as yet. 

Centifolium hybrids have been available 
longer than any of the above but are still 
“new” to the vast majority of garden 
makers. They are now propagated by the 
acre from seed and numerous interesting 
variations both in form and color have been 
developed. There are pure whites, whites 
with green exteriors and others with pinkish, 
purple or brownish exteriors. A lovely pink 
form has been segregated; fuchsia pink, 
according to the chart. Centifolium hy- 
brids are grown by the hundreds of thou- 
sands and sold at reasonable prices. They 
are outstanding in beauty and preformance. 

Another comparatively new group, a 
cross between L. myriophyllum superbum 
and L. henryi is known as the ‘‘ Havemeyer”’ 
hybrids and when available in quantity 
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will gain wide popularity. The colors in- 
clude saffron, buff, persimmon orange, ma- 
jolica yellow and myriads of in-between 
tones. They are still scarce and costly. 

It is difficult to know where to stop in 
evaluating new lilies, they have been coming 
so rapidly during recent years. Indications 
are the next decade will witness a veritable 
flood of new lilies. I have only mentioned 
new hybrid strains. In addition, a score or 
two of selected clones have been given 
variety names such as G. V. Shaw, William 
Bates, Duchess, Fire King, St. Nicholas 
and many others. They are still scarce and 
costly but eventually will come down. 
Naturally, due td different methods of 
propagation, these named clone varieties 
will probably never become plentiful and 
cheap like the seedling hybrid strains but 
both have their place in the field of fine 
lilies. 

As for culture, probably the greatest 
single cause of difficulty the home gardener 
has with lilies is poor soil preparation. 
Lilies, 99° of them, demand a loose friable 
soil with plenty of humus. Adequate drain- 
age is equally important and not at all 
difficult to provide. 

Whether your original soil is clay, sand 
or gravel, add substantial quantities of 
thoroughly pulverized peat moss and do 
not forget, it must be thoroughly pulverized 
— just like dust, no lumps. To clay, sand 
or gravelly soils add a third to half, by 
bulk, to a depth of 15 to 18 inches and mix 
it thoroughly with the soil. This will not 
only aid drainage but at the same time 
help the soil to retain a moderate amount 
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See page 253 


Magnificent lilies like these auratums can be grown in any garden 





Suis your perennial garden flowers eee 


Fight Bugs And Blights 


By W. D. WHITCOMB 


‘altham Field Station 


OST of the pest control problems of 
‘perennial flowers’ are concentrated in 
the period just before bloom. Summer and 
Fall blooming flowers generally have more 
serious troubles than the Spring flowers. 
Therefore, most of the suggestions offered 
here will be timely after June 1. Of course, 
the treatment of gladiolus corms and the 
protection against the columbine and iris 
borers should be made earlier but the 
principal pests of peony, phlox, chrysanthe- 
mum and others are most active in Summer. 
In this article each pest is considered 
individually and the best pesticide for 
combating each is suggested. However, it 
is usually practical and economical to com- 
bine several pesticides in one spray or dust 
and kill several pests with one application. 
It is particularly desirable to mix an insecti- 
cide and a fungicide. All of the pesticides 
listed are compatible and can be safely 
combined in the quantities suggested. In 
sprays it is usually practical to add wettable 
sulfur or fermate to wettable DDT or 
rotenone spray even though the treatment 
is directed at an insect pest. By the same 
reasoning, the addition of rotenone or 
nicotine sulfate to wettable sulfur for the 
control of phlox mildew may prevent a 
later infestation of red spider. 

Dusts may be as satisfactory as sprays if 
used frequently. Mixtures of sulfur-rote- 
none, copper-rotenone and sulfur DDT 
have been standard formulae on the market 
for several years. Recently all-purpose dusts 
containing DDT, rotenone, sulfur, fermate 
or similar materials have become available. 
These are expensive but have many ad- 
vantages in the small garden where con- 
veriience is more important than economy. 

New pesticides for the control of both 
diseases and injurious insects have been 
developed and offer promise for the future. 
Several of them will be on the market this 
year. Most of the claims made for them are 
justified but there are still many details 
concerning their use which should be studied 
before recommending them to the amateur. 

Many of the pests discussed in this 
article are combated more effectively by 
cultural treatments than by the use of 
chemical pesticides. Dahlia bulbs and glad- 
iolus corms develop serious disease infec- 
tions from warm stagnant storage condi- 
tions during Winter. The iris borer which 
develops from eggs laid on the dried leaves 
in late Fall is held in check more readily 
by removing and burning the leaves and 
other plant debris just before Winter than 
by spraying the following Spring to kill the 
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young borers. Delphinium stalks badly 
infested with cyclamen mite and columbine 
leaves infested with leaf miners should be 
cut and destroyed promptly rather than 
attempt to control the pests on them. In 
fact, the sprays and dusts for combating 
most fungus diseases and many injurious 
insects are preventive measures rather than 
eradication treatments. 

Pest control is also simplified by good 
gardening practices such as adequate spac- 
ing of plants; control of weeds; occasional 
transplanting and the separation of over- 
grown clumps of iris, peony, phlox and 
chrysanthemum. These five rules for suc- 
cessful spraying are well worth remember- 
ing: 


1. Be sure that you buy the proper ma- 
terial. Read the analysis on the label 
instead of the trade name. 
2. Use the recommended formulae. Twice 
as much will not kill the pests twice as 
dead but may kill the plants. 
3. Use insecticides to kill insects and fungi- 
cides to kill diseases. Few pesticides will 
do both well. 
4. Never allow a diluted spray mixture to 
stand overnight. Harmful chemical reac- 
tions may take place and usually do. 
5. Wash and clean the sprayer after using 
it. Unless you do this, don’t blame the 
manufacturer when it fails to work. 

See page 244 


Jap Beetle Warning 


This threatens to be one of the worst 
Japanese beetle years for the American 
gardener and lawn grower warns John 
Schread, of the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, New Haven, Conn. 
“‘In greater numbers than ever before,” he 
says, “‘Japanese beetles will be attacking 
lawns and gardens during the coming 
months. For the past two Summers, weather 
conditions have been unusually favorable to 
the beetles, and during the Winter months 
the grubs in the soil were kept comfortable 
by a blanket of snow. It is therefore certain 
that 1948 will be a bad year”’. 

For some years past, Schread has been 
studying the Japanese beetle and the best 
methods of controlling it. As a result, he has 
now worked out, in conjunction with Asso- 
ciated Seed Growers, a formula for lawns 
which promises relief from the dead patches 
of grass caused by grubs eating the roots. A 
combination of DDT, milky disease spore 
dust and fertilizer, this new treatment, 
available under the name Japedizer, serves 
the triple purpose of slaying the beetle 
grubs, maintaining permanent control and 
feeding the lawn. 


June Lily Planting 


You can have those lilies that you want 
even though you did not plant them last 
Fall. Here is how. For several years I have 
been planting lilies in June from pots. Lily 
bulbs potted in February can be ordered 
and held by your plant dealer until the 
proper planting time. You will find that 
your plantsman has a large quantity of 
Madonna lilies in pots that were left over 
from Fall sales. These he plunged into cold- 
frames last Fall. When you receive them 
they will be plants well-started and will 
flower in June. Other hardy lilies are potted 
in February and kept dormant until Spring. 

Another variety you should be able to 
get from your dealer who pots up hardy 
lilies for the trade is L. regale. It seems to 
be one of the easiest to grow in New Eng- 
land gardens. Regale lilies stay with one 
when planted in this way. Dig a hole 14 
inches deep, place a four- or five-inch cob- 
blestone in the bottom. Take the plant out 
of the pot and set it with ball of earth in- 
tact, directly on the cobble. Then fill the 
hole with a mixture of 50-50 leafmold and 
sand. This is a friable mixture and your 
lilies will have an easy time pushing their 
way up through next year. 

A regale hybrid is G. C. Creelman. This 
is a strong grower. The individual flowers 
are much larger than regale with the bronze 
tones more pronounced. The color in the 
throat is shaded with lemon rather than 
gold. It is a lily gardeners are going to like 
and, because it blooms two weeks later, it 
will stretch out the regale season. I plant 
them exactly the same. 

The goldbanded lily, Lilium auratum, 
that has been absent from most of our 
gardens is back again although not in large 
quantities yet. It used to be a must and I 
am sure it will become a favorite again. The 
flowers are large, a delicate ivory-white, 
thickly studded with crimson spots. A 
golden band extends from the tip to the 
base of each petal and the fragrance is 
exotic. Planted among deciduous shrubs it 
will grow six feet high. I have had 43 blooms 
on one plant in August and September. 

I am planting more speciosum lilies again 
this season, L. speciosum album and magnif- 
icum. The former has pure white blooms of 
thick substance with tips of petals turned 
smartly back, while a green-gold stripe runs 
through each petal. Magnificum seems to be 
the big brother of the group. It is a strong 
grower. The coloring is a rich ruby-red, 
margined white and the flower petals turn 
back. Both bloom in September. Some 
gardeners plant Lilium auratum and the 
speciosum lilies deeper than nine inches but 
my luck with the cobble method of planting 
is too good to have me change the method. 

Lilium formosanum has long trumpet- 
like flowers with an emerald-green throat. 
It blooms in August and continues until 
frost. The bulbs increase rapidly, form a 
large clump and, if undisturbed, will pro- 
duce many blooms. I plant them seven 
inches deep. 

— Frank Rourke. 
Westfield, Mass. 
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In Choosing Daylilies 


By MRS. BRIGHT TAYLOR 
Ocala, Florida 


AYLILIES have been garden plants for 

almost 400 years. In that time the 
number of known species has increased to 
15,from the two, Hemerocallis flava and 
H. fulva, described by Linneaus in 1762 as 
growing in European gardens. The horti- 
cultural clones, a meager 100 at the begin- 
ning of the century, at the present writing 
number about 3000. The color range has 
been extended, the season of bloom greatly 
lengthened, new shapes have appeared and 
in size they now run from dainty midgets 
borne in clusters to giant blossoms 10 to 12 
inches across. They continue insect-proof 
and disease-free, easy of culture and tol- 
erant of soil. For that reason more and 
more gardeners are turning to them, not 
only as collectors’ items but also for land- 
scape effect. 

Since they are regional performers, it is 
a good idea to see growing in a garden the 
plant that is so alluring in the catalog. 
There are test gardens in many sections of 
the country, commercial plantings are in- 
creasing with the popularity of the plant, 
and in almost any neighborhood there is 
some person who delights to take the lead 
and procuring varieties before they are 
known generally. So, assuming we are 
interested in acquiring a collection and 
there are available gardens in which we 
may see them growing, these are things to 
consider in choosing them: 

Vicor — Is the plant thrifty and flourish- 
ing in its environment? That does not mean 
it must be a robust type if by nature it is 
dwarf or of medium size, or that it must 
multiply rapidly when the nature of the 
plant is to increase slowly, but it does mean 
it should look healthy and happy where it 
grows. 

Bioominc PatrrerN — Does the plant 
have many flowers at a time? Are there 
enough buds so that one may count on 
blooms for several weeks? In Florida where 
we garden a great many, especially among 
the early ones bloom several different times, 
greatly lengthening the season. Plants with 
few buds and scanty bloom should not be 
considered if space is limited, as the poor- 
bloomer takes up as much room as the very 
floriferous one. 

Scare — The stem of the plant should 
be adequate to bear the weight of the 
blossom or blossoms, not so stiff and rigid 
as to appear ungraceful and yet not so lax 
that the flowers are not carried at an at- 
tractive level for the eye. It should also be 
well branched, a characteristic found more 
often in the new ones, with the introduction 
of H. multiflora blood. It is a desirable 
quality and has a direct bearing on florif- 
erousness. 
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Coton — Always a matter of personal 
taste, there can never be a hard and fast 
rule but whether it is a pastel or a flaming 
red, a self or a polychrome, a definite color 
pattern or a blend, it should be clear and 
pleasing and appealing to the eye. 

Form ANp SizE— Again tastes vary. 
There are many forms — from the regular 
to the bizarre. The orchid type with twist- 
ing petals, the trumpet and the lily-like 
flowers, each has its devotees and the 
writer would not here attempt to express a 
reason why one is better than another. 
Sizes also vary, from huge flowers to tiny 
ones. All have their place in the garden but 
in making a choice I suggest that the form 
and size be well proportioned to the scape 
and that the whole plant have a look of 
harmony. 

SUBSTANCE AND Durasititry — This is 
an essential quality. A flower with good 
substance shows off its color better. The 
pattern, if any, is more distinct and it has 
far greater “staying power.” Flowers of 
good substance will not fade easily in the 
sun nor will the petals curl and roll. They 
are not as likely to wind-burn or be dam- 
aged by a heavy rain. Some varieties are 
being bred to stay open far into the night. 
When you find one with this additional 
quality you have chosen well. 

GARDEN Errect—A subtle quality 
which may mean many things to many 
people. It is the picture the plant makes 


growing in the garden. Has it distinction? 
Does it catch the eye so that you cannot 
lose it, wander about as you will? If it 
does, then it has something — and it is 
worth transplanting to your plot. It will 
be an attractive accent for your garden 
when it has become established. But do 
not make the mistake of judging it too 
early. It will take’ two years to give the 
maximum effect of flower and foliage. No 
newly-set plant bears typical blooms. 
Below are a few varieties which we like 
in our garden and which, in many respects, 
come up to the specifications discussed 
above. 
EARLY 
Antomette — Hayward 
Aureole 
H. aurantiaca major 
Baronet — Stout 
Blanche Hooker — Stout 
Chrome Orange — Meade 
Cluny Brown — Taylor 
George Kelso — Traub 
Glorianna — Betscher 
Gold Dust — Yeld 
Lochinvar — Tayior 
Mikado — Stout 
Shalimar — Taylor 
Starlight — Nesmith 
The Gem — Betscher 
The Yearling — Hayward 
Theodore Meade — Traub 
Wau-Bun — Stout 


Mip-SEAson 

- Wheeler 
Caballero — Stout 
Carnival — Traub 
Crystal Pink — Nesmith 
Dauntless — Stout 


Brackel 


See page 252 





A group of multiflora hybrids. Daylilies like these bloom late in the Summer. 








Something rare asicall exotic... 


The Lovely Tree Peony 


By HARRY WOOD 
Swarthmore College 


feign the tree peony is almost as 
old a garden plant as the herbaceous 
peony and has been in this country more 
than 100 years, it has never become so well 
known. It is one of the most colorful Spring- 
flowering shrubs. Its great diversity of color 
and type make it most valuable as a garden 
plant. It is difficult to propagate and to get 
started but once established it will continue 
to grow and bloom for many years, even- 
tually reaching from three to six feet high 
and across. 

The growing of tree peonies is not as diffi- 
cult as is generally supposed. Given the 
right location and the proper soil conditions 
with subsequent applications of lime and 
superphosphate, they will continue to grow 
for many years, some plants often produc- 
ing 100 to 150 blooms. 

Our modern tree peonies are varieties of 
the moutan peony, Paeonia suffruticosa 
which blooms in the vicinity of Philadelphia 
about the 15th of May. The hybrids of these 
and Paeonia lutea bloom about twe weeks 
later. 

The color range of tree peonies is much 
greater than that of the herbaceous peonies. 
It includes white, pink, vermilion, red, 
scarlet, crimson, deepest maroon and 
purple. Some of the lighter flowers have 
deep blotches at the base of the petals and 
some have brightly colored stamens and 
carpels. In addition to this fine color the 
flowers vary from single to double. Some 
have crinkled or serrated petals. All have 
that wonderful quality we call substance. 
The older lutea hybrids of French origin are 
mostly double and the flowers are apt to be 
rather weak-stemmed which causes them to 
hang down under the foliage. Most of the 
newer ones, developed by Professor A. P. 
Saunders of Clinton, N. Y., are single and 
have stronger stems. They have a color 
range from lemon yellow through flame to 
very dark mahogany red. 

The so-called European types (which are 
really Chinese) are the ones most commonly 
listed in catalogs. They have been grown in 
American gardens for over 100 years. They 
are all very double and tend to hang their 
heads. They do not produce such a quantity 
of bloom as the Japanese varieties. Best 
known among them are: Reine Elizabeth, 
a salmon pink; Marquis de Clapiers, rose 
pink, and Comtesse de Tudor, a rose pink. 

The Japanese varieties are mostly single 
or semi-double and very free-flowering. 
Among the best varieties are the following: 
white — Gabisan and Renkaku; white with 
deep marks or blotches at petal bases — 
Shuchiuka, Fuji-no-mine and Kogane- 
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zome; pale pink — Kintagio and Tama- 
fuyo; rose pink — Akashi-gata and Hana- 
kurabe; rose red — Hodei and Akashi-jishi; 
Scarlet — Hatsu-hinode and Nissho; crim- 
son-maroon — Hatsu-garashu and Kuro- 
botan; purple — Rimpo and Ruriban. 

Among yellow hybrids the following are 
outstanding : Argosy, clearest yellow slightly 
marked darker; Surprise, a double straw 
yellow marked with rose and purple; 
Banquet, yellow ground suffused with 
strawberry red, single; Canary, bright yel- 
low single; and Narcissus, clear pale yellow 
with rose toward the center. 

Tree peonies can be grown from seed but 
many of the seedlings are magenta and a 
comparatively small number are of desirable 
colors. The general practice in propagating 
the named varieties is to graft them, usually 
on herbaceous roots. Although a few people 
have been able to root cuttings, so far this 
has not been done commercially. The graft- 
ing of tree peonies requires great skill and 
losses are comparatively high. This in- 
creases the cost of mature plants. However, 
the beauty of the flowers makes the initial 
cost a minor matter to gardeners who really 
appreciate the finest in garden plants. 

Tree peonies will grow well in any good 
garden soil. They love lime and must have 
a pH of about 6.8. They also do well in full 
sun or partial shade. To reduce the danger 
of injury to the young buds by late Spring 
frosts they are best planted in a northern or 
northeastern exposure. To avoid injury to 
the young growth and flower buds they 
should be planted in the early Fall while 
dormant. Like all garden plants, tree 








peonies are subject to injury from disease. 
Botrytis is the most common and when dis- 
covered should be removed immediately — 
cut well below the source of infection — and 
burned. The woody stems are sometimes 
attacked by scale. This can be controlled by 
an application of a commercial dormant 
miscible oil spray. 

Comparatively few general nurseries offer 
tree peony plants but some specialists have 
propagated many thousands of plants in 
recent years. Prof. A. P. Saunders of Clin- 
ton, N. Y., of course, is the greatest breeder 
of new varieties. Tree peony plants are 
propagated so slowly that they cannot be 
had in large quantities or at low prices. For 
the gardener who wants something rare and 
extra choice, however, the tree peony is an 
ideal plant. 


Hormone Tomato Set 


Fruit set of tomatoes can be speeded by 
as much as two weeks by the use of a hor- 
mone spray on the flower clusters. Accord- 
ing to S. H. Wittwer of the Department of 
Horticulture at Michigan State college, this 
growth regulator has given promising results 
in Michigan field trials. Untreated plants 
require a night temperature range of 59 to 
68 degrees F. for good fruit set. In many 
localities, therefore, it is well into mid- 
Summer before the fruit is set and the 45 to 
50 days of growth needed for maturity 
leave a dangerously short harvest period 
before the first frost. Dr. Wittwer reports 
that use of the hormone will not only 
lengthen the growing season but will in- 
crease the size of the tomatoes by one to 
three ounces per fruit. This is an advantage 
for the early varieties which are normally 
small. 

Hand labor is required for treatment 
since the spray should be confined to the 
flower clusters. Any hand sprayer which has 
a narrow spread may be used. The chemical 
is para-chlorophenoxyacetic acid. 


Fatrfield Studio 


The tree peony is exotically lovely but seldom seen in most gardens 
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Silken aud a i gorgeousness... 


Care of the Uriental Poppy 


By KARL K. LORENZ 
Dayton, Ohio 


ACH gardener has his own way of 

handling his garden. I should not enjoy 

a bed solidly planted with Oriental poppies, 

either of one variety or many varieties. I 

scatter my poppy plants all over my garden, 
one plant only in a particular place. 

In my experience there is only one thor- 
oughly satisfactory time of year for moving 
or adding Oriental poppy plants and that is 
from about August 25 to September 20. 
This time will vary, of course, with the 
latitude of the garden. I have been very 
much less successful in moving poppies 
when they are completely dormant. When 
the first new leaf of a plant pushes through 
the ground in late Summer that is the time 
when the plant may most successfully be 
moved. Varieties differ in the date of their 
resurrection with the result that the ideal 
time differs for each variety. If a plant is 
moved at about the ideal time, one may do 
almost anything with it and it will thrive. 
Success in moving, however, is probable any 
time between the dormant period in Sum- 
mer and the freezing up of the garden in 
late Fall. 

Until about September 20 the crown may 
be planted two inches more or less underthe 
surface of the ground. After that the crown 
should be planted deeper and increasingly 
so as the season gets later. The planting of 
a strong root with a sturdy crown may be 
done successfully even as late as Thanks- 
giving time, if the crown is put from four to 
six inches below the surface of the ground. 
The Oriental poppy is very adaptable in this 
respect since it, in time, decides for itself 
just where its crown shall be located. 

Since the Oriental poppy sends its roots 
down deeply, it is important that there be 
no hard-pan sub-soil into which it cannot 
send its roots. Because of this sending of the 
roots into the sub-soil one rarely needs to 
worry about the supply of the rarer chem- 
icals. In my experience a plant will become 
infinitely more sturdy and vigorous after 
its roots have had a chance to get into the 
sub-soil. 

Being somewhat lazy in the matter of 
digging a deep hole when I receive a plant 
which has a long sturdy root system, I am 
inclined to cut off the roots about eight 
inches below the crown and handle the sur- 
plus roots as root cuttings, planting them 
within a foot of the plant. In my experience 
such a root cutting is more certain of living 
through the Winter and furnishing a plant 
than is the plant itself. Between the plant 
and the root cuttings I feel practically cer- 
tain to get a satisfactory plant by the next 
Spring. Of course, any plants from root cut- 
tings are not likely to bloom during their 
first growing season. 
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The tricky time in establishing an Ori- 
ental poppy is the first Winter. One cannot 
avoid this by Spring planting since that is 
rarely successful even with pot-grown 
plants. Of course, every growing thing has 
its youth, middle age, old age and de- 
crepitude but the rapidity of growing old 
varies greatly even with different varieties 
of the same plant. In the case of the Ori- 
ental poppy the vast majority of varieties 
are good without attention, after the first 
Winter, for 10 years or more. During the 
last dozen years I have endeavored to trace 
the life expectancy of different Oriental 
poppy varieties but in the case of the 
vigorous, strong growing varieties, there is 
slight evidence of old age after 12 years. 

My observation indicates two annual 
danger periods to the life of an Oriental 
poppy even when properly placed regarding 
soil conditions and sunshine. I have always 
been afraid of the type of Winter where the 
whole garden is covered with a sheet of ice 
more or less thick and remaining for a 
month or more. If the sheet of ice smothers 
the plant for a long enough period in 
Winter, the plant will be killed. Such a 
situation comes rarely where I live but to 





avoid the danger of complete smothering 
under such ice conditions, I have made it a 
practice to put a handful of straw on each 
side of each plant during November and 
to tie these two handfuls of straw to the 
ground with a little wire staple. This serves 
to keep an air chamber between the ice and 
the ground in which the plant continues as 
usual. I use for this purpose a thin wire 18 
inches long, turning the two ends at right 
angles with approximately a foot across the 
top and the two points pushed into the 
ground. 

Of course, alternate freezing and thawing 
can push this wire staple out of the ground 
but before that happens the straw will have 
attached itself to the ground so that it will 
not blow away even with a strong wind. 
Such a protection, using a satisfactory ma- 
terial as straw or excelsior, is absolutely es- 
sential to a plant in its first Winter. In nine 
out of 10 years after the first Winter such 
protection is unnecessary but who is going 
to foresee when the tenth year with its sheet 
of ice will come? 

The other danger period to established 
Oriental poppy plants is during the dormant 
period in Summer. It is particularly dan- 
gerous where the owner of the garden has 
his weeding and cultivating done by some- 
one not acquainted with the garden. Unless 
some means is developed of indicating the 
location of the plant to prevent the crown 
being cut, the plant is likely to be crippled 

See page 250 


For gorgeous color, the Oriental poppy is unexcelled 
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Fight Weeds and Pests 


NCE the initial planting of the Free- 

dom Garden has been made mainte- 
nance work starts. Weeds must be kept 
under control by cultivating between the 
rows and hand weeding in the rows. Water 
must be provided when needed but this is 
seldom necessary until mid-Summer and, 
even then, adequate cultivation will usually 
decrease, if not eliminate, the need. Many 
crops such as beets, carrots, onions, turpips 
and parsnips require thinning to allow 
sufficient room for the individual plants to 
develop properly. Other crops such as 
tomatoes, peas and pole beans require 
supporting. Finally, but by far the most 
important, insect and disease pests must be 
kept in check. 

Many beginning gardeners start the sea- 
son with enthusiasm planting everything 
that strikes their fancy only to have their 
enthusiasm wane as the warmer weather 
approaches. Weeds soon get the upper hand 
and take over the garden smothering out 
the smaller growing plants and robbing the 
others of valuable nutrients. This means a 
waste of seed, fertilizer and time which can 
be saved by continued effort on the part of 
the gardener in waging a constant battle 
against these ever-present weeds. Those 
appearing between the rows are easily 
controlled by regular cultivating with a 
scuffle hoe or one of the regular hand cul- 
tivators which not only breaks the roots of 
the weeds but also leaves a dust mulch that 
conserves moisture. 

Weeds that appear within the rows may 
be pulled by hand in the case of small 
plants or cut out by hoe in the case of larger 
or more widely spaced plants. Whichever 
method is used it is important that the 
rows be kept free from weeds especially 
when the plants are small for usually the 
weeds grow faster than the other plants 
and soon overshadow or crowd them out. 
It is particularly important that the larger 
weeds such as dock, pigweed and tagweed 
be kept out of the rows of such root crops 
as beets, carrots, turnips, parsnips and 
onions, for their roots soon entwine them- 
selves around those of the vegetables and 
hinder their growth as well as make it 
extremely difficult to pull them without 
destroying the crop. 

The use of 2-4-D for destroying weeds 
has been highly publicized but its use 
should be confined usually to lawns and 
driveways. It should never be used in the 
vegetable or flower garden, for it is just 
as deadly to vegetables and flowers as it is 
to weeds. The toxicity of this agent is de- 
pendent on the amount that accumulates 
on the leaves of the plant. The narrow 
leaves of grass do not retain enough for it to 
be harmful but the broader leaves of most 
vegetables and flowers hold sufficient for it 
to be deadly. 

The mention of sprayers brings up the 
topic of pest and disease control which is 
an important item of Summer maintenance. 
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Insect pests may be divided into two 
groups — the sucking insects such as aphids 
found on peas, broccoli and many other 
vegetables, squash bugs and leaf-hoppers, 
and the chewing insects such as cabbage 
worms, corn borers, squash vine borers, 
tomato worms, potato beetles and cut- 
worms. 

In general, a contact spray such as nico- 
tine sulphate or rotenone is used to combat 
the sucking insects, while a stomach poison 
such as paris green or arsenate of lead is 
used for the chewing insects. However, 
there are now proprietary sprays and dusts 
on the market that are equally effective 
against both types of insects and some even 
go so far as to combine insect with disease 
control. 

Regardless of what spray or dust is used 
it is important that it be applied regularly 
and at times when it will be most effective 
which means that it should be used as a 
preventative rather than a corrective meas- 
ure. In view of the rapidity with which 
most insects increase, they are controlled 
easiest when they are very few and inas- 
much as not all gardeners are familiar with 
many of the insect pests, it is best that a 
definite schedule of spraying be adopted. 

With regard to fungus diseases of plants 
a good rule to follow is “Do not work 
among the plants when they are wet.” By 
observing this rule there is less opportunity 
of spreading any disease which may be 
present, for the spores of fungus diseases 
develop best under moist conditions and by 


working among the plants when the leaves 
are wet the spores are carried from one leaf 
to another by the tools, hands or even the 
clothes of the worker. 

Proper thinning of plants in the rows also 
aids in preventing the spread of disease by 
allowing proper circulation of air to remove 
the moisture from the foliage quickly. Thin- 
ning is also essential to allow sufficient room 
for the plants to develop properly. Root 
crops such as carrots, beets, parsnips, tur- 
nips and onions should be thinned so that 
they stand at least three inches apart in 
the rows, while the heading types of vege- 
tables such as lettuce, kale, endive, cabbage 
and cauliflower should never be closer than 
12 inches apart to give better results. Of 
the vine crops, peas require no thinning if 
they have been planted properly and if they 
are properly staked or otherwise supported. 
Pole beans should be thinned so that no 
more than eight and, preferably no more 
than six, plants are around each pole. 
Squash, melons and cucumbers that have 
been planted in hills should be thinned out 
so that four of the strongest plants remain 
in each hill. Corn planted in hills should be 
treated in the same manner while that 
planted in rows should be thinned so as to 
stand about a foot apart. 

To sum up the subject of Summer mainte- 
nance in the Freedom Garden, sanitation 
is needed; sanitation in keeping the garden 
free from weeds and sanitation in keeping 
the plants free from disease and insect pests. 
These are the important factors and if they 
are attended to properly a good harvest 
should result. 

This is the fifth in a series of articles 
designed to help Freedom Gardeners. 


Genereuz 


Angels’ Trumpet — This particular specimen, a probable hybrid of Datura meteloides, 
was grown by William MacBean, gardener on the Pride’s Crossing, Massachusetts, estate 
of Miss E. R. Sears. It is preferably cultivated as an annual and although the growth is 
coarse, the flowers have an exceptional loveliness which sparkles when properly set against 
a background of heavy foliage. 
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CLUBS and SOCIETIES 





Men’s Garden Clubs 


Twenty-five states were represented at 
the annual convention of the Men’s Garden 
Clubs of America held at Atlanta, Ga. in 
April, making it the largest gathering of its 
kind in the organization’s history. W. H. 
Thorne of Asheville, N. C., stated in his 
remarks as president that increased interest 
in club work was being shown throughout 
the country. As concrete proof of this fact 
the secretary, Mark M. Taylor of Salem, 
Ore., reported the addition of 20 member 
clubs in the past year. The national or- 
ganization now has 80 clubs in 26 states. 

It was announced that a new regional 
group to be known as the North-West Sec- 
tion had been organized and that similar 
groups in other parts of the country were 
being arranged. 

Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey was named 
winner of the Johnny Appleseed Memorial 
Award, given each year to a man who has 
been outstanding in promoting natural 
beauty in the United States. Unfortunately, 
Dr. Bailey could not be present to receive 
the award because he was botanizing in the 
jungles of the West Indies in spite of his 
90 years. 

This year’s Johnny Appleseed Award 
takes the form for the first time of a very 
handsome medal which, with the dies, has 
been donated by Dr. Albert J. Irving, presi- 
dent of the Men’s Garden Club of New 
York City. 

The tables at the various functions were 
decorated with flower arrangements by Mrs. 
Donald M. Hastings and on display was a 
choice collection of daffodils sent by air 
from Gresham, Ore., by Jan DeGraaf. 
During the convention visits were made to 
several local estates all of which were gay 
with dogwood, azaleas and camellias. 

Officers for 1948-1949 were elected as 
follows: president, Joe M. Johnson, Port- 
land, Ore.; first vice-president, Dr. Albert 
J. Irving, New York; second vice-president, 
Harry Sanderson, Marcellus, N. Y.; third 
vice-president, Bruce Krasberg, Highland 
Park, Ill.; treasurer, Evan J. Evans, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. A. J. Nitzschke, Savannah, Ga. 
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New officers: 
MARK TAYLOR, Salem, O., Sec. 
JOE JOHNSON, Portland, O., Pres. 


was named honorary treasurer and Mark M. 
Taylor was reappointed by the executive 
committee to serve as secretary for another 
year. 

The 1949 meeting will be held at Minne- 
apolis—St. Paul. Date is not yet determined. 


New England Wildflower 
Preservation Society 


Among our most beautiful wild flowers 
are the various habenarias or fringed orchis. 
Many of these orchids are found only in 
swamps and we may never have a chance 
of seeing them unless we don rubber boots 
and go on an orchid hunt. It is strange that 
anything as beautiful as the white fringed 
orchis which seems made for man’s delight 
shou'd be hidden in a bog. Yet, not for man 
but for the bee, the moth, and the butterfly 
are the orchids where they are and what 
they are. Many of them grow in watery 
places that they may manufacture nectar 
to attract the insects which will carry the 
pollen from flower to flower. On this de- 
pends the chance of producing fertile seed, 
as orchids must be cross-fertilized if they 
are to survive. 

The flower of the white fringed orchis 
attracts the nightflying moths by its color 
and fragrance and by the length and slen- 
derness of its spur it would seem as though 
the sphinx moth is best adapted to reach the 
nectar and spread the pollen. 

Showiest, the large purple ringed or- 
chis, has its flowers, purple to pink to white, 
clustered in thick dense spikes from three 
to 15 inches long. When we come suddenly 
upon this flower in our northern woods it is 
startling in its beauty. There is also another 
purple habenaria smaller than this one, 
H. psycodes. 

The yellow fringed orchis is sometimes 
found in the same bog as the white orchis. 
It has bright yellow or orange flowers 
borne in a showy, closely-set spike. It is like 
its white sister and sometimes pale yellow 
hybrids may be found where they grow to- 
gether. Also, there are green fringed, ragged 


fringed and still other native habenarias. 

There are other orchids, although not our 
beautiful native cypripediums, that endear 
themselves to us through their familiarity 
and willingness to appear at our very doors. 
Among these are the nodding ladies tresses, 
the last orchid of the season, which blooms 
in October, and the slender ladies tresses 
with the twisted stalk. 


Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society Annual Meeting 


John S. Ames of Boston and North 
Easton was re-elected president of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society for his 
fifth consecutive term at the organization’s 
120th annual meeting at Horticultural Hall 
May 3. Dr. George O. Clark of Boston and 
Newburyport was re-elected vice-president 
for two years. Trustees re-elected for three 
years were: Walter Hunnewell of Wellesley, 
Mrs. William A. Parker of Boston and 
North Easton, and Mrs. Roger S. Warner 
of Boston and Ipswich. Trustees elected for 
three years: George B. Cabot of Boston and 
Seth L. Kelsey of East Boxford. Trustee 
elected for one year: John Chandler, State 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 

In his presidential address, Mr. Ames 
announced that the membership in the So- 
ciety now totals about 11,000, making it, by 
far, the largest organization of its kind in 
America. “‘In opening our 120th year,” 
Mr. Ames said, “‘ we are pleased to announce 
that we have never enjoyed a brighter out- 
look for the future. Our membership is the 
largest in our history and this is evidence 
both of the quality of our services to horti- 
culture and of the great development in 
gardening all over the nation. In our 
opinion, this country is going to become one 
of the greatest gardening nations of all 
time.” 

Arno H. Nehrling, executive secretary, in 
his report, said that never before has there 
been such widespread interest in all forms 
of horticulture. “Interest,” he said, “‘is 
particularly keen in amateur gardening. 
Everywhere gardeners are deluging the So- 
ciety with requests for information and ad- 
vice — which we give without charge. Our 
purpose is to advance horticulture, just as 
it was when we were founded 120 years ago. 
By letter, by ‘phone, by lectures, by flower 
shows, by books and by our magazine 
Horticulture — now one of the country’s 
leading garden publications — we work to 
persuade those who have never gardened to 
begin and those who are gardening to 
garden better.” 


North Shore Garden Club 


A plant and garden rummage sale will be 
held by the North Shore Garden Club on 
Wednesday afternoon, June 2, from 2:00 to 
5:00 o’clock at the barn of Mrs. S. V. R. 
Crosby, Jersey Lane, Manchester, Mass. 


More 
CLUBS and SOCIETIES 
on pages 242 and 243 
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FISHING ROD in hand, I take to the hills 
these June days. I do have some dry flies in 
my hat band but I very seldom wet them. 
The rod is just a sop to my neighbors’ 
consciences. Being sturdy Vermonters they 
cannot see how a grown man with salt about 
his temples can waste time mooning in the 
woods. They understand about fishing — 
so I have my freedom and they have their 
peace of mind. Really, what I go for is just 
wild flowers. If my neighbors knew that, 
would they be shocked! I have a list of 
species and blooming dates and every year 
I try to visit my wild gardens. I know, for 
example, right now where there are showy 
orchis in bloom; a whole colony of them. 
Each year it is a relief to find them still 
there. Then I have a spot way up on a 
granite knob where there are several rar¢ 
alpines. Sitting there above everything anu 
smoking a pipe to each quarter of the com- 
pass, I do better fishing than can ever be 
done in water. Sometimes the ideas I hook 
are weird and perilous, so I always use a 
very light line. 
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JUNE in the garden is a glorious time. Iris, 
delphiniums, daylilies, roses, Oriental pop- 
pies and all the crowding host besides. This 
is the high tide of the year. Every morning 
it is an adventure to get out early with the 
level sun opening buds even while you 
watch. Noon when the heat is heavy and 
pours down upon you like water from a fire 
hose is the time for labor. A man can feel 
the pounds melting away and take a notch 
in his belt before he goes in to eat and nap. 
Evening is the best time. The river below 
and the maples above talk softly to each 
other and the garden sleeps, delicately, like 
an infant — unless there is a moon. Then 
the garden is brimmed with mystical life. 
Indeed, the gardener must walk cautiously, 
for he never knows what he will see or hear. 
He is not alone in his garden. 

GERANIUMS in tin cans on New York 
slum tenement windows; back yard gar- 
dens, large and small, in suburbs of all large 
cities; country homes and great estates with 
their beds and borders — one has but to 


travel around America during the late 
Spring to realize how tremendously garden- 
ing has taken hold of America. The thing 
that interests me is not so much how wide- 
spread gardening is but the almost infinite 
possibilities for development. Here we are a 
nation 140,000,000 strong. Yet, the most 
reliable estimates I can find put the gar- 
deners in America at about 20,000,000. 
Only one in seven of us gardens — yet. 


A FRIEND in Maryland writes that he has 
a new hobby — collecting what he calls 
“grandmother’s flowers.” He was formerly 
one of those gardeners who was a rabid fan 
for everything new but he has veered about 
and now nothing with Jess than a century's 
prestige interests him. So far, he has been 
conspicuously successful only with roses. 
He boasts the possession of such nostalgic 
plants as: the Scotch, the moss, the gallicas, 
the musk, the damask and the provence 
roses. He is also particularly keen on peonies 
at the moment saying, “‘some of the old 
timers have more strength and beauty than 
an acre of the modern floppy varieties.” 
He also has a page of comment on the sub- 
ject of fragrance, saying that present day 
hybridizers have forgotten that flowers 
should be “‘sweet to smell.” Without criti- 
cism of the new, I think the old has much to 
recommend it for gardeners of a mild and 
gentle habit. I know an accomplished 
scholar, for instance, who boasts he never 
reads a book until at least ten years after 
publication. If it is stil] in the public eye 
then, he says, it must be worth reading. 
Flowers are, it seems to me, somewhat the 
same. I myself seldom use new varieties, 
preferring to await the winnowing action 
of time. 























Of course, this is no way to make a rock garden — but you know how he feels, and it does take care of the stones. 
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Last year we introduced this 
advance method of insect control 
on over 400 estates. The ex- 
perience thus gained enables us 
to assure increasingly efficient 
results. 

ATOM-MIST is colorless; will 
not stain; kills almost ALL insects 
and with all its greater efficiency 
COSTS LESS. We confidently 
recommend it for PRIVATE 
ESTATES, PUBLIC GATHER- 
INGS, STABLES and COW 
BARNS. 


NOW ... the hedge takes 


the trimming .. . 


not YOU ‘aan 


GUARANTEED 





BEACH ROTARY 
HEDGE TRIMMER 


the approach to effortless hedge care 
Send $635 for your trimmer | 


POSTAGE PAID © DEALERS WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


J. & B. SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 


18 East Lexington Street * Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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Arrange now for ATOM-MIST SPRAYING 


TOM - MIST 
SPRAY 
= C0. 


AFFILIATED with HARTNEY TREE SURGEONS, Incorporated 


25 EASTERN AVENUE, DEDHAM, MASS. 


WHY NEGLECT YOUR TOOLS? 


We Are Proud to Announce That Hodgson Products Are Again Available in Pre-war Quality 
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HODGPORT 
TOOL HOUSE e« 
6’ o’’ x 9° 3’"°-— 
Large enough to 
store your power 
lawn mower and 
other usual garden 
tools. Price f.o.b. 
Factory, $195.00. 


ee 

GARDEN TOOL 
HOUSE e 10’ 0” x 
15’ 0’ — Has many 
uses, such as: tool 
house, play house, 
work shop, studio, 
pony stable or ken- 
nel. Price f.o.b. 
Factory, $509.00. 











Manufactured in light-weight sections for easy erection and 
assembly. All lumber is kiln dried. Walls are covered with 
beveled siding of Western Red Cedar or California Redwood 
laid over our special tan Fibre Lining. Floors are full thick tongued 


OUTDOOR EXHIBIT 
AND FACTORY 


Dover, Massachusetts 
Dover 57 


393 Boylston Street 


June 1948 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 


DIVISION OF ALLIED-HODGSON HOUSING CORP. 


Established 1892 — America’s First Prefabricator 


and grooved Douglas Fir. 

Exterior is painted white with slate black trim. Interior wood- 
work is stained walnut color. Slate black Asphalt Shingles are 
supplied for roofs. 


SHOWROOM 
730 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Circle 7-1691 


Boston 16, Mass. 








PUNCHINELLO — A Colprit Arcticum Hy- 
brid Chrysanthemum, Award of Merit Mass. 
Hort. Soc. 1947. Small densely double pompon. 
Beautiful pink with salmon shadings at center. 
Plants grow 18 inches broad but only 8 inches 
tall — 75¢ each. 


The following varieties at 50 cents each 


COCHECO — Award of Merit Mass. Hort. 
Soc. 1941. Purple buds opening to brilliant pink, 
double blooms, a very superior cushion mum. 


GOOD SPORT —A grand cutting variety 
blooming in early October. Clusters of large yel- 
low blooms on Jong stems. 


See our display of Chrysanthemums 
in September and October 


DOVER, 


Field Grown CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Plant This Month for a Profusion of Bloom 


Collection of eight super hardy Chrysanthemums for $3.00 
Collection of six hardy single Chrysanthemums for .. 2.00 


PERENNIALS AND ROCK PLANTS A SPECIALTY 


Landscape Design and Construction 


COLPRIT’S NURSERY AND SEED FARM 


NEW HAMPSHIRE «© Retail Sales Ground on Route 108 Between Dover and Durham 


WINNIPESAUKEE — Very double bronze 
red blooms in late Sept. and early October. 
Cushion type plant. 

SUNAPEE — Tall variety, suitable for cutting. 
A beautiful clear yellow — large and very 
double. 

ARBUTUS — Tall early light pink, aster type, 
hardy, free blooming and cuts well. 
WELCOME — Rich purple, combines well 
with yellow, blooms early and very hardy. 


EXETER — Dwarf Cushion type with large 
bronzy yellow blooms in early October. A grand 
bedding mum. 
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in this country. 


WEST NEWBURY 





This month, while they are in bloom, is the time to select the varieties which you like. The 
roots may be transplanted in September and October for next year's garden. | 


Our collection includes the best European and Japanese varieties as well as those introduced | 


If you do not have our list we will send you a copy on request. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
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PEONIES 


A few Tree Peonies are still 
available for fall delivery; also 
a very fine collection of the best 
Herbaceous Peonies. 


Catalog on request 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 


Dept. H Sinking Spring, Pa. 
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| Save-the- ~ 
Redwoods 


ly illustrated pam- 
— a4 Living Link ia 
* by John C. Mere 

Sor etce Sh Shrubs and 

of the Redwood 


— 
Will > J aon 
Told'b by a Fallen Rodent by Beene 
woods of the Past, by Ralph 


Ww. ly All four pamphlets free to new 
members—send $2 for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 
SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif, 




















S-L-N Invisible 


PLANT STAKES 


he stake with the magic twist"’ 


A trial lot of 28 — .. aaa $2.80 
Invisible PLANT SUPPORTS 

Trial box of 6 — 10” and 6 — 15” for............ $2.75 

a 75c each 


Send for Our Circular 


W. B. ESSELEN 


338 Union Street Millis, Mass, 





“The World’s 


Finest 
r eee > ’ = 
PLANT FOOD Plant Food 
ANDREW WILSON tac. SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 











Now is the time to order your 


ESPERANZA AURATUM LILY SEED 


$1 and $3 per packet, with Instructions 


ESPERANZA LILY GARDENS 
Langley Prairie + British Columbia + Canada 





STRIKING IRIS GIANTS ‘3355 
Postpaid for only ........ $2.00 


Buechley Giant, Frank Adams, Frieda Mohr, Nene, 
Paulette, Pres. Pilkington, Siegfried. Exceptional and 
extensive collections of Irises, Daylilies and Tree 
Peonies. Catalogue. Bargains. ARVISTA GARDENS, 
1680 Grand Bivd., Battle Creek, Mich. 








New England Iris Gardens 


The following members of the American 
Iris Society are opening their gardens to 
visitors all day, Saturday, June 5: Mr. and 
Mrs. M. J. Barker, 458 California St., 
Newtonville, Mass., Dr. and Mrs. G. Percy 
Brown, Barre, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. Sted- 
man Buttrick, Liberty St., Concord, Mass., 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Carruth, 354 
Brooks St., Worcester, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. 
P. E. Corey, 707 Pearl St., Reading, Mass., 
Dr. and Mrs. Irving W. Fraim, 99 Clare- 
mont St., Waltham, Mass., Mr. L. Merton 
Gage, 100 North Ave., Natick, Mass., 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert J. Graves, Forest St., 
Concord and Hopkinton, N. H., Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles A. Johnson, 63 Central Ave., 
Medford, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. Harold W. 
Knowlton, 32 Hancock St., Auburndale, 
Mass., Dr. and Mrs, Franklin P. Lowry, 
62 Walnut Park, Newton, Mass., Mr. and 
Mrs. William J. McKee, 45 Kenwood Ave- 
nue, Worcester, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. Percy 
I. Merry, 109 Brookside Road, Needham, 
Mass., Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Nesmith, 166 
Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Shaw, 18 Cushing St., Medford, Mass., 
Kenneth Stone, Foster Road, Ashby, Mass. 
and Mr. and Mrs. Earl Weidner, 759 Salem 
St., Malden, Mass. 


Germantown Anniversary 


On June 5 the Germantown Horticultural 
Society will celebrate its 75th anniversary 
at the Morris Arboretum, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia. A memorial overlook will be 
dedicated in memory of Samuel Newman 
Baxter, arboriculturist and president of the 
society for 17 years. The overlook, a cir- 
cular brick and stone structure about 25 
feet in diameter surrounded by a brick 
balustrade is planted mainly with named 
varieties of American holly, crabapple, and 
dwarf evergreens. 


Gardeners’ and Florists’ 


Club 


The Gardeners’ and Florists’ Club of 
Boston, the oldest organization of its kind 
on this continent, has announced its officers 
for the coming year. They are as follows: 
president, William H. Williamson, Milton; 
vice-president, John J. Hurley, Topsfield; 
treasurer, John Ellis, Wellesley; secretary, 
Edward Donnelly, Waltham and executive 
committee, E. Francis Laughlin and Ernest 
Borowski. 


Falmouth Meeting 


The Southeastern Regional Meeting of 
the Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts will be held June 28, at 11 a.m. at 
the Recreation Building, Falmouth, Mass. 


Amherst Meeting 


The Midwestern Regional Meeting of the 
Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts 
will be held June 29 and 30 at the Lord 
Jeffery, Amherst. 
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Bailey Dinner 

Liberty Hyde Bailey, the grand old man 
of American horticulture, was honored last 
month by a dinner in his honor at Cornell 
University, a dinner given by the trustees 
of the institution. Dr. Bailey, who recently 
observed his 90th birthday while on a plant 
collecting trip in the West Indies, was ap- 
plauded by a distinguished gathering of 
prominent men and women from all parts 
of the United States. These guests included 
not only botanists and horticulturists but 
also many former colleagues who worked 
with him when he was Dean of the College 
of Agriculture at Cornell. 

Dr. Ezra Day, president of the Univer- 
sity, presided and introduced Dr. Bailey. 
In a memorable address, the great horti- 
culturist spoke feelingly of his long and 
distinguished career, mentioning particu- 
larly his experiences as a boy in the wilder- 
ness of Michigan, his days as a student at 
Michigan State College, his work with the 
great Asa Gray at Harvard, his accomplish- 
ments at Cornell, where he became Dean 
of the College of Agriculture and later 
organized the Department of Horticulture, 
and, finally, of his travels on many botani- 
cal expeditions to various parts of the world. 
The Doctor also spoke of his work in creat- 
ing an herbarium of some 150,000 speci- 
mens and of his writing of 65 books and his 
editing of many more, as well as of his work 
as editor of Country Life in America, the 
forerunner of our present day gardening 
magazines. Everyone who had the privilege 
of hearing Dr. Bailey counted it one of the 
great experiences of their lives, for the good 
Doctor is one of the outstanding horti- 
culturists of the world. His accomplish- 
ments are legion and there is not a single 
serious gardener in America but who de- 
pends upon one or more of the Doctor’s 
books. 

Two officers of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society attended the meeting. 
Dr. Elmer Merrill, who represented Har- 
vard, and Arno H. Nehrling, who repre- 
sented the Society. 


American Delphinium 
Officers 


The new officers of the American Del- 
phinium Society for the coming year in- 
clude: president, Carl Grant Wilson, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; honorary president, Edward 
Steichen, Ridgefield, Conn.; eastern vice- 
president, Mrs. Gertrude W. Phillips, 
Swampscott, Mass.; treasurer, Charles A. 
Prochaska, Chagrin Falls, Ohio; and secre- 
tary, Don H. Swartz, 1049 Eastland Ave- 
nue, Akron 5, Ohio. 


Plymouth Pilgrimage 


The Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts will open the famous Antiquarian 
House in Plymouth as well as the Harlowe 
House and Hornblower garden to the pub- 
lic. They will be open 12 to 6:00 p.m. June 
15 and 10 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. June 16. 


June 1948 





GOV'T SURPLUS 
COST THE 
GOV'T $7.50 
TO MAKE 


SPRAYER “ 


BRAND NEW—GALVANIZED—RUST PROOF 


GARDENS 
FARMS 


ORCHARDS 





Strongly welded — 4 gal. capacity — 9 ft. of hose. Throws 














IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 





a stream 30 ft. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
Send Cash, Check or Money Order. 
Add 50c for Shipping. Delivered 
direct to your door. 


stream 30 ft. or makes fine spray. One of the finest hand 
sprayers obtainable for spraying anything in liquid form. 
Built entirely of materials that resist rust and deteriora- 
tion. Gives a continuous unbroken spray with slow, 
easy, double action pumping, non-clog type. Has 9 ft. 
of hose, adjustable spray nozzle. Capacity, 4 gals. 
Sturdy and durable. An ideal outfit for spraying 
gardens, shrubs and trees... or when not in use, 
as a utility fire extinguisher. Sprays or throws 


*350 
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| W. S. HAWKES CO. i 
| 56 East St., Middleton, Mass. Dept.HO | 
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rely on them for efficient results. 











IMPORTANT REMINDER! 


ABOUT YouR &Gmnd 


It is advisable that elms receive three sprayings 
to help protect them against the ELM BARK 
BEETLE—the carrier of the dread DuTcH ELM 


The highly important June and July sprayings 


arranged for at once. Phone any of 


the members of the MASSACHUSETTS ARBORISTS 
ASSOCIATION listed below for this or any other 


raying or tree care. They are all well 


known in their profession, completely insured for your protection and have 
an established reputation for dependable service. You can confidently 


Aldrich Tree Service, Inc........eeseeeeee Dedham Hartney Tree Surgeons, Inc............5+ Dedham 
Amalia Tree Surgeons, Inc... ........++ Manchester Healey Tree Service. ...sccccccccccces Hyde Park 
F, A. Bartlett Tree Expert Company..... Cambridge Henderson & Herndon Tree Company...... Beverly 
Bradford Tree Expert Company......... Bradford Hixon Tree Company . oct eeeereseeeees Dighton 
Brewer Tree Expert Company.......... Worcester I 4 0.600.4.0.0.0 0500004040600 Brookline 
Brine’s Tree Surgery... ....seeececceeee Arlington FY GH IIUENDs wn ccccccceneceoces Hanover 
COM Ty Ein és os. cvccccececcseserese Danvers _B. F. Lawrence Tree Expert Company, Inc... Greenfield 
Davey Tree Expert Company, inc...........Bostor R. D, Lowden, Tree and Shrub Specialist. . .. Needham 
Dodge Associates. .....sseeccceccscces Wenham We © Cate, Meh sc ccccccscccccccecs Newton 
Eastern Tree and Landscape Corporation. .Dedham Roderick E, Macleod... .....eeeee0. Northampton 
Forrester Tree Service. ........++ North Weymouth New England Tree Expert Company, Inc....... Boston 
Frost & Higgins Company. .........-ee0. Arlington Fred Ralston & Company........---ese00s Boston 
Edward Halloran, Inc... 1.66. eeceececees Newton State Tree Expert Company............ Attleboro 
C. L. Halvorson Tree Service............ ee, rrr Cochituate 
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STOP 


GARDEN 


BUGS 


AND 
FUNGUS 
DISEASES 


BLASTER 


DUST & GUN... ALL-IN-ONE 


Have Beautiful Flowers 
and Healthy Vegetables 


No mixing! No bother! The Bug Blaster 
comes loaded with 2 lbs. of insect killing 
and blight preventing dust. This scientifi- 
cally blended formula contains DDT, Ro- 
tenone, Sulfur and other plant protecting 
ingredients. 

Kills and controls most garden bugs and 
fungus diseases. Easy to use—3 feet long— 
no stooping or kneeling. A necessary tool for 
your garden. Dust and Gun, All-in-One! 
Only $1.98 complete. 


BLAST THE BUGS BEFORE 
THEY RUIN YOUR GARDEN 


PRODUCT OF Nz 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


RESEARCH 


Pest Control Schedule for Perennials 








Pest 


When to Spray 


How Much 





What Spray 1 gal. |Or what Dust 





Mildew 


When first seen 


Apply 7-10 day in- 
tervals. Most 
needed in Aug. and 
Sept. 


Wettable sulfur 4 tbisp. |Sulfur 





Aphids 


When first seen. 


Usually in late 
Summer. Cover un- 
dersides of leaves. 


Nicotine sulfate Pyrethrum 





Lacebug, thrips, 
plant bugs, 
midges 


When first seen. 
Repeat at 10- 
day intervals. 


Spray or dust thor- 
oughly. 


50% DDT wet- 
table powder 


3% DDT 








Aphids 


When first seen. 
Repeat as 
necessary . 


Spray more effec- 
tive than dust. Add 
1 tbisp. of dis- 
solved soap flakes. 


Nicotine sulfate Pyrethrum 





About May 1. 
Repeat 2 or 3 
times at 10-day 
intervals. 





50% DDT wet- 
table powder 


3% DDT Remove and burn 
all plant debris in 


late Fall. 














Leaf miner 


About. May 15 
and at 10-day 
intervals 
through 
Summer. 


Pick infested leaves 


Same as above 





Mildew 


When first seen 


Wettable sulfur |1 lb. /4 tblsp. 


’ 





Sulfur Especially in late 
Summer. 





Borers 





Beginning when 
stalks are 6 in. 
high, repeat at 
10-day intervals 
through August. 


50% DDT wet- 2 thisp. [3% DDT Commonstalk 
table powder. borer and Euro- 
pean corn. borer 
may attack. 











| 





Plant bugs 


When bugs first 
seen — usually 
in June — and 
againwhen 
buds are form- 
ing. 





Tarnished plants 
bug is the most 


Same as above common species 


| 

| 

| 
— 





Red spider 


When seen 


Hot, dry weather 
lencourages red spi- 
der injury. 


Rotenone spray |As directed on}|Rotenone 
package. 








Black spot 


Through Sum- 
mer at 10-day 
intervals. 


Fermate % lb. |1 thlsp. |5 to 10% fer-|Bordeaux mixture 
mate OR also effective. 
neutral cop- 
per 














Cyclamen mite 


Beginning when 


in. high and re- 
peat weekly un- 
til bloom. 


stalks are 4-6). 


Destroy infected 


Rotenone spray as directed on package stalk whenfirst seen. 


rotenone-sulfur 





| 

1 scab, 
poe 

! 


| 
| 


Gladiolus [Plan asin 


Plant bugs 


Saves 


}___. 
[Rust 


| 


|Borer 


[Red spider 


Treat corms be- 
fore planting. 





| 

eee 
When bud spike 
shows and con- 
tinues to bloom. 
When plants are 
10 in. high, and 
repeat at 10-day 
intervals until 
bloom 

Begin when first 
leaves are full 
grown. Repeat 
at 10-day inter- 
vals. 





\When spiders 
jare seen. Repeat 
las necessary. 


When spots are 
seen especially 


In spring. 


New improved ceresan 1 oz. in 3 gal. water|Spreader helps to 
for 15 min. or corrosive sublimate 1 oz. to 74lincrease wetting 
gal. water (1—1,000) for 2 hours 

or cresol No. 11-U.8.P, 1 tsp. to 1 qt. water 
for 3 hours 

spraying or dusting during growing season is|Destroy badly dis- 
not effective. eased corms. 

50% DDT wet-|% Ib. |2 tbisp. |3% DDT 
table powder 





|3 or 4 applications 
at 10-day intervals 
jusually sufficient. 


Dust preferred, ap- 
iplications to buds 


Same as above most important. 


‘ 


Wettable sulfur ly lb. la tblisp. |Sulfur Fermate 1 tblsp. - 
1 gal. is equally or 
jmore effective. 


| 
= | i 3 
Same as on dahlia 


a ay Saene eee: Senor H 


icine ealillie 
Rotenone spray as directed on package Spray preferred. 


rotenone dust 


% lb. {1 tbhisp. |Copper-lime IR emove dead 
leaves in fall. Bor- 
'deaux also effective. 


Fermate 
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Iris Rhizome rots |When seen, es- Control iris borer. 
pecially when| Drench with semesan 1 oz. to 3 gal. water |Cut out and dis- 
transplanting infect rotted area. 

Borer Just before|50% DDT wet-|\% lb. |2 tbhisp. |3% DDT Clean up plant de- 
bloom table powder bris in Oct. Cut out 

and kill borers in 
rhizomes. 

| 

|Bud weevil When buds are|50% DDT wet-|% lb. |2 tblsp. |3°% DDT Cut all seed pods as 
formed but not/table powder soon as petals dry. 
open Destroy all wild 

blue flag where 
possible. 

Leaf and stem|When flower|Fermate ¥ lb. |1 tblsp.|Copper-lime | Bordeaux and other 

rots spikes form. copper sprays also 

Continue at 10- effective. 

} day interval un- 

til bloom. 

Lupine |Plant bugs Sameasabove |50% DDT wet-|4 lb. |2 tblsp. |3°% DDT Tarnished plant 
| table powder bug most common 
species. 

‘Aphids When insects}Nicotine sulfate|1 cup |2 tsp. |Pyrethrum j/Large pink species 

first seen most common. Add 

| soap flakes. See 
columbine. 

|Gray mold When shoots|Fermate % lb. |1 tblsp. |Copper-lime |Cut stalks to crown 
are 6 in. high. in Fall. Do not 

Repeat at 10- mulch in Winter. 

day intervals Bordeaux mixture 
until bloom. also effective. 

Peony |Ants When ants are/50% DDT wet-|% lb. [2 tbisp. |3% DDT Attracted by nec- 
seen table powder tar glands on stem. 

Seldom harmful. 
|Rose chafer Just before 50% DDT wet-|\% lb. |2 tbisp. [5% DDT 5% DDT dust ad- 
. bloom table powder vised but 3% DDT 
dust can be used 
heavily. 

Thrips |When seen Sar da Easily controlled 
— with DDT. 

Leaf spot When shoots are| Fermate % lb. |1 tbisp. |Copper-lime |Bordeaux spray or 
8-10 inches fermate dust also 
high. Repeat at effective. 
10-day intervals 
man bloom. 

Phlox | Mildew |When first seen,| Wettable sulfur |1 lb. [4 tblsp. |Sulfur |Dust is equally ef- 
especially in late fective and easy to 

Summer. japply. 

esata | SE! ESS be anliieiiaiahidneaitiainias Rao ; Sats 

|Red spider |When first seen|Wettable sulfur|1 lb. [4 tbisp. |Sulfur- \Cover under side of 
lespecially in and rotenone jleaves. Apply very 
|hot,dryweather.|rotenone spray jas directed on thoroughly. 

Repeat weekly. package. 

















Horticulture in California 


I feel I should tell of this region where 
flowers are grown by acres. Five acres of 
carnations are grown within sight of the 
Pacific Ocean with its breezes, all planted 
in virgin soil under shade given by Army 
camouflage nets with 40 men and women 
disbudding these and other plants like 
chrysanthemums. Belladonna delphiniums 
are drilled in and used for cutting flowers 
the same Summer, with years to come as a 
crop — such is horticulture here. 

The orchid interest here is mostly in 
cymbidiums which grow as easily as iris 
outside with shade. This has been a revolu- 
tion and created interest in the Mexican 
species which are as happy here as at home 
hecause more care is given them. In the 
Autumn of life, it is good to be here. 

Air transportation is the answer to all 
the development we see and not only home 
production, as we see flowers in the stores 
grown in Hawaii such as orchids of many 
kinds we do not grow here. Other near- 
tropical species grown here are the heli- 
conias, an almost forgotten genus. They 
compete with the bird of paradise, or 
strelitzia which is seen here by the acres. 
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We used to treasure these in pots. The 
modern trick of pollination of the flowers 
has eliminated waiting for the division of 
mother specimens and seedling are easily 
obtained. 

Now a word about “climates.”” We have 
them all except tropical, from the eternal 
snows in the Sierras to the coast line of 800 
miles and the in-between where deciduous 
fruits are grown. Along the coast there are 
at least three areas, each with its own 
specific plants. To illustrate, we cannot 
flower lilacs or peonies here but at 3000 
or more feet elevation it is a feast to find 
oldtime lilacs and to bury one’s nose in the 
fragrance. Here there is no “resurrection” 
for such as need rest. This is a phase of 
plant life not always regarded but it is so 
and is not understood. We cannot grow the 
Ericacae and rhodedendrons are problems 
owing to the lime content in our. water in 
the southern part of the state. This limits us 
to such as we find in Australia for trees 
and shrubs and to South Africa for other 
material. 

E. O. Orper. 





Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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Without Killing Grass 


WEEDONE 


the original and unsur- 
passed 2.4Dweedkiller 


There’s more to Weedone than 
just 2.4D. It is a scientifically 
eet formula, with wetting 
agents and penetrants that give 


real weed-killing results . . . a 





definite, lasting kill right out to 
the root tips. 

Spray Weedone on _ your 
lawn. It picks out and kills such 
weeds as dandelion, plantain, 
heal-all, nut grass, poison ivy, 

oison oak, wild garlic and 
Sciasmesiie. 

Spraying lawn in early spring 
prevents crabgrass seed from 
germinating . . . no seed, no 
crabgrass! 

Spray when weeds are ac- 
tively growing. Use a coarse, 
soaking spray that will not drift 
over to injure valuable plants. 


Trial size can 75c. 
Quart $2.50. 


Gallon $7.50. 
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AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
Makers of Rootone, Transplantone, and Fruitone 
AMBLER, PA. 
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GET THE BEST... PAY LESS! 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS 


Lowest in cost.. 
Walpole! 


RAIL FENC 


Prices start at 28¢ per lineal foot for complete fence (posts 
included). Installation service available. Write for full in- 
formation on this and all other types of rustic fencing, or phone 


@ Three different styles 
@ Cedar or Chestnut Rails Walpole 70. 
@ Gates to match 


@ Available immediately 


. highest in quality — that’s 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


745 East Street, Walpole, Massachusetts 














Make Your Sprinkling SPARKLE / 


GOO GOO, the duck sprinkler, whirls her head around as 
she sits decoratively on the lawn attached to the garden hose. 
As the water shoots up out of her head and bill, it is aerified 
and broken up into drops to spray an area of 40 feet or 
more — pressure may be cut to meet individual require- 
ments. Easily moved around without tilting. Realistically 
designed, all brass, white baked enamel featherlike finish. 
G is 14” long, 9” tall, 6’’ wide. An appreciated 
gift for every lawn and garden enthusiast. Money Back 
Guarantee. $9.95 postpaid with check or money order. 


THE JURGEN COMPANY - Dept. 16 
4877 North Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee 9, Wisc. 
DEALERS SOLICITED 














Delivered FREE in the U. S. A. 
P. de Jager & Sons 


Write now to New York Office for 1948 FREE Catalog 


National N. Y. Packing & Shipping Co., Inc. 
327 West 36th Street 








De Jager famous BULBS 


RENOWNED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
for their HIGH CLASS QUALITY 
PACKED FOR YOU IN HOLLAND 
No import formalities 


Established 1870 
FLOWER «+ BULB SPECIALISTS 
HEILOO - HOLLAND 


New York 18, N. Y. 





TULIPS 
NARCISSI 
HYACINTHS 


LILIES «- CROCUS 


CHIONODOXA 
FRITILLARIA 
IXIA 
SNOWDROPS 


and other Miscellaneous 
bulbs, includin 
rare and latest 

for the real Connoisseur. 


many 
ovelties 




















use rich... Ayper-Humus 


The Natural Soil Organic 
HYPER-HUMUS will 


help you produce — 


Brighter Blossoms 
reener Lawns 
Crisper Vegetables 
Ask your dealer for 
HYPER-HUMUS 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. 


. Odorless, pleasant to use 


. 85% to 90% organic 





Box 24 


- Uniform in quality—dependable 
. Free from weed seeds and insect larvae 
. Alive with beneficial bacteria 


. A reservoir of natural moisture 
. 5.5 to 5.7 pH, suitable for most plants 


. Many uses, on lawns and in gardens 


Write for useful free folder 


Newton, N. J. 








LETTERS 


Not a Real Onion 


Dear Editor—-I was interested in the 
African onion article by Sarah Coombs. 
The article leaves the impression that the 
African onion is closely related to the 
common onion. This is far from the case. 
The only relationship it has with our com- 
mon onion is that it belongs to the same 
family, namely the lily family. There are 
more than 200 genera involving over 2,000 
species in the lily family. The two plants 
under question belong to different genera. 
Schizobasopsis (Bowiea) volubilis is the 
genus and species of the so-called popular- 
named African onion and Allium cepa is 
the name of the common onion. 
— L. C. Grove, 
Extension Horticulturist. 





Ames, Iowa. 


Clematis Lanuginosa 
Hybrids 


Dear Editor — The erroneous statement has 
been, made several times recently, once in 
Horticulture, that Clematis lanuginosa 
hybrids bloom on old wood. If true, many 
gardeners in the northeastern States might 
avoid planting these beautiful vines, since 
old wood in this region is frequently winter- 
killed with the loss of the following Sum- 
mer’s flowers. Fortunately, however, they 
bloom on the current season’s growth, as 
stated by G. P. George, a leading clematis 
grower, in his letter to me of March 25, 
1948: ““You are correct in saying that 
Clematis lanuginosa hybrids flower on the 
current Summer’s growth. We have had 
several hybrids of lanuginosa growing in a 
test garden for several years and always 
prune them to a few inches of the ground 
each Spring. The new wood produces ex- 
cellent flowers and nice clean wood and 
leaves each year.” 

I hope you will correct this error, since 
it would be regrettable to have gardeners 
in this region deprive themselves of such 
superlatively beautiful hybrids as Nellie 
Moser, Lord Neville, Lady Caroline Nev- 
ille and others. Even in the severe climate 
of Dublin, N. H., these bloom each Summer, 
although sometimes winterkilled to the 
ground. 
























— Fanny Dwicut CLARK. 
Dublin, N. H. 











Ming-trees 


Dear Editor —I think it is worth while 
letting your readers know that the so- 
called ‘‘Ming-trees” or rare “Peruvian 
cypresses”’ now being sold in many parts 
of the country are none other than our own 
native manzanita, Arctostaphylos manzan- 
ita. It is true that they are rare. In fact, 
they are becoming rarer every day as the 
collectors ruthlessly despoil our hills in open 
violation of state law. 
— Fioyp GILcHRIsT. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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LUCKY HORSESHOE BELL 

(CHILDREN or guests know you | want them 

when they hear the musical tones o os Lucky 
Horseshoe Bell. Use at front door, on porch, or as a 
dinner gong indoors. A fine bread-and-butter, anni- 
versary or back-to-the-country gift. Forged from two 
real horseshoes stoutly welded Seouthe:, with a heavy 
clapper ~~ | by a rawhide thong lack Endurion 
weatherproof finish. Bell about 9’’ by 8’’, about 17” 
on with bracket. One of our first horseshoe arti- 
cles (Design Patent 137,664), these bells are ringing 
al] over the world. New low price, only $5.95. Shipped 
postpaid same day from HORSESHOE FORGE, 17 
Muzzey Street, Lexington, Massachusetts. 


Ne C.O.D.'s please 


DELIGHTFUL NOVELTY SALT & PEPPER 
SHAKERS IN A QUAINT OLD-FASHIONED 
_ HURRICANE LAMP DESIGN 


' Gleaming nickel-silver non- 
' corrode bases with crystal clear 
' durable plastic chimneys. Ideal 
as shower gifts, table prizes, 
also for knick-knack shelves. 
$1.25 per set POSTPAID. 


PARK GIFT SHOPPE 
Dept.H 
9012 Miles Park 

} CLEVELAND 5, 














fo . 
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HOMEMADE CANDY 


SUMMER SPECIAL 


A treat all the family will enjoy, $1 
a pound postpaid. MARCY FARM 
CANDY, Dept. H5, 1173 Chestnut 


—s = CARM Street, Newton Upper Falls, Massachu- 
setts. Mail Order Booklet sent free on 


_ = = CAN DY request, 


KEMGLOV 


the Gloves in a Jar 


Protect your hands while gardening, polishing, rma 
furniture, floors, painting, dusting, simonizing the car 


$1.00 FULL POUND JAR 


Garden Clubs — “Money In Your Treasury’’ — Sell 
KEMGLOYV to your members, friends, at your | aie Sales 
& Flower Shows. 


G. E. Klebe (Dept. H), 61 Hall Street 
WEST HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


on, ae 


Lead Figures St. Francis Shrines 
Stone Bird Baths Sun Dials 
Weathervanes Iron Furniture, etc. 








We have no connection with any other Garden Shop 
and have been at the same Location for the past 
19 years. 


26 Church Street Wellesley 81, Mass. 
WELLESLEY 1993 
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LETTERS 


Old Time Apples 


Dear Editor — Mrs. Pugsley’s account of 
the naming of the Northern Spy apple was 
read with great interest. The Chapin farm 
where it originated is still in the family. 
Two other fine old apples also originated as 
seedling trees in that same orchard, the 
Early Joe and the Norton’s Melon. The 
Early Joe is a smallish red apple but I 
know of no other of its season (late August 
and early September in N. H.) that can 
compare to it for quality, except the old 
Primate apple. The Early Joe in flavor and 
quality of flesh is somewhat reminiscent 
of the Spy itself and probably sprang from 
a sister seed. Norton’s Melon is a large 
Winter fruit, bright yellow striped with red. 
It is described as “crisp, tender and de- 
licious.”” My tree has not yet borne fruit. 
— Ira GLACKENS. 
Center Conway, N. H. 


Lima Bean Idea 


Dear Editor—In one of your numbers 
someone wrote a letter praising the merits 
of the lima bean but lamenting the difficulty 
of providing a suitable structure for the 
pole lima beans to climb on. 

Here is an easier way: Select the large 
podded varieties such as the Wonderful 
or King-of-the-Garden. Plant them in 
blocks instead of long rows. For instance, 
five rows of 20 feet, about three and one 
half to four feet apart instead of one row 
100 ft. long. Plant two seeds together at 
12-inch intervals along the row. Cultivate 
until they commence to send out runners, 
then quit. Be careful not to step on these 
runners. Do not try to turn them back into 
the row, as that will produce too dense a 
foliage and prevent the bees from having 
access to the flowers. Let them grow wher- 
ever they will. They will produce just about 
as many beans as they would had you gone 
to a lot of trouble to provide strings and 
things, and considerably more than an 
equivalent length of row of the bush limas. 

— Epwrn H. Riaes. 
North East, Pa. 


Carrion Flower 


Dear Editor — In the article by Lillian P. 
Seale, “Introducing the Stapelia,” in your 
May issue, Mrs. Seale neglects to mention 
the unfortunate fact that this beautiful 
“Star Fish Flower’’ is also sometimes called 
*““Cartion Flower,” because of its unpleasant 
odor. When S. hirsuta comes into bloom, 
and the large five or six inch star shaped 
flowers of brown-striped cream, edged and 
centered with furry purple, unfold, one can 
only assume that the buzzards have neg- 
lected their duty on something a long, long 
time dead! The smaller variety is not quite 
so malodorous, but I cannot imagine either 
of them, in bloom, as an acceptable house 
plant. 
— Nancy ALLEN. 

New London, Conn. 








Join the Thousands of Satisfied Users of 
the Tried and True New IRI-GATOR 


(Patent Pending) 


WATER YOUR GARDEN; DON’T 
WASH IT AWAY! 


Simple, safe and gentle way to thoroughly Bit ate your 
gardens, flower beds, shrubs, etc. New BUBB method 
prevents soil erosion or injury to most ba pod Saves 
time, water and effort. Clean to handle, fits any garden 
hose, will not mildew or corrode. Tested and Endorsed by 
Foremost Garden Authorities. Now standard e juipment in 
Tucson's parks with enthusiastic approval of City Land- 
scape Engineer. Order ons mw each hose. $1.95 each ppd. 
3 for $5.50. Sorry no C.O.D 


RUTH BRAWER, Dept. H 
BOX 4035, UNIVERSITY STATION « TUCSON, ARIZONA 









All types of wood, wire and wrought ; 
iron fences 


SECURITY FENCE CO. 


440 Somerville Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


Branches 
Manchester, N. H. « Portland, Me. « Providence, R. |. 











Call RALSTON for 
Pruning - Spraying 


Protect the health and beauty of your 
trees by expert pruning. Conserves 
vitality, stimulates new growth. Ar- 
range now for scientific spraying to 
control elm bark beetle, elm leaf 
beetle, gypsy moth, and other peste 
that cause unsightly damage. 


FRED RALSTON & CO. 
337 Washington St., Brighton 35, Mass. 
16 Market Square, Portsmouth, N. H. 











MUST SELL TO CLEAR LAND 
WHITE DOGWOODS 


(Cornus florida) 


IN LARGE SIZES — 12/18 ft. 
e <# 


WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Corner Brown and Winter Sts. 
Weston (Wellesley 5-3431), Mass. 


Ask for Complete Catalogue 


















WILD BIRDS ADD (faim TO YOUR GARDEN 


AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
Feeders with and without squirrel 
guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 


audubon Mi) workshop 
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They're 
Out on 
a Limb 


Thanks to DDT and im- 
proved equipment, insect 
pests just haven't got much 
chance. With the modern 
arsenal of spray-protec- 
tion, combined with the 
technical know-how gained by long experience, insect pests control has 
become a science. 














The penetrating power of mist blowers, the all-round dependability 
of hydraulic sprayers, the speed and economy of airplane spraying — 
all have special advantages when used the right way, under the right 
conditions. 


Here Are the Sensational New 


Tree Peony Tulips 


A spectacular new type of giant double Tulips that look so much like Peonies they 
are named Tree Peony Tulips. The largest and most double Tulips ever seen, we 
regard them as the outstanding Tulip introduction of the century. Bloom May | 
to 10 in N. Y. Special silver medal awarded these Tulips at the N. Y. Horticul- 
tural Society, 1948. 


Frost & Higgins has the type of equipment best suited to your con- 
ditions, plus trained, painstaking experts who have mastered the 
special technique each type requires for best results. 


In addition to the usual run of pests, this year Elm owners can help 
check the spread of Dutch Elm disease by combatting the Elm Bark 
Beetle, carrier of the disease. Inquire now about our complete 


Grand National ¢ Creamy yellow re- Ruysdaels ¢ Exquisite salmon-pink, sanitation program. 


sembling a giant yellow Tree Peony. delightfully sweet scented. 





Jozef Israels ¢ Brilliant orange red 
with cream edge on each petal. 


Lilac Queen ¢ Pure biue-lilac, giant 
blooms, amazingly lovely. 


Vincent Van Goghe Flaming red 
with deep yellow edge on each petal. 


May Blossom « Deep warm pink of 
tremendous size and great beauty. 


Any variety listed, 12 bulbs for $3.50; 100 for $26.50. 


Special Dutch Masters Collection 


Includesall six of the sensational new Tree Peony Tulips above. 5 each of 6 varieties 
(30 bulbs — value $8.75) for $7.75; 10 each of 6 (60 bulbs — value $17.50) for 


$15.00. 


Postpaid at Fall planting time 





Daffodils for Naturalizing 


Oregon Trail Mixture 
We have extended to July 15 our special price-saving offer on our wonderful Ore- 


gon Trail Mixture of Daffodils and Narcissi. Large, plump, double-nose bulbs at 
15% under regular catalog prices. 


50 bulbs $3.45; 100 bulbs $6.35 
1000 bulbs $60.00; 2000 bulbs $115.00. All postpaid 


SPECIAL VALUE CROCUS MIXTURE 


An > xtra-special offer on these well loved harbingers of Spring. Our Mixture 
is a special blend of Crocus in all the best colors. Guaranteed bulbs of famous 
Schling quality, priced so low that you may now have all you want of these earliest 
of Spring flowers. Special offer, good until July 15 only, at 15% saving from reg- 


ular prices. 


FROST (x2 }H 1G GINS CO. 


20 Mill Street + Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 





























Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 
ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 


best 1947-48 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is re- 
stricted to individual clubs. It does not apply to federations. 
The judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. A club with a small year book will not be discriminated 
against. Garden clubs which received prizes in 1947 will not 
be permitted to make entries in the 1948 competition. Year 
books to be entered in this competition must reach the office of 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass.. 
on or before October 1, 1948. 








50 bulbs $1.00; 100 bulbs $1.65 
500 bulbs $7.75; 1000 bulbs $15.00 _ 


Postpaid at Fall planting time e 9 
Going Away: 


HorticuttureE will be pleased to address your 
copy to your Summer address — if we know what 
it is in time. Please FILL ouT the following form and 
MAIL TO US as soon as convenient. 





SPRING HARBINGERS, Vanguard Mixture 


A delightful mixture of tried and true heralds of Spring including Grape Hya- 
cinths, both white and blue, Chionodoxa, Scilla sibirica (Blue squills), Snowdrops, 
and Species Crocus. Designed for those who need large quantities at low cost 
Order now at this special price for Fall delivery. 


100 bulbs $3.00; 1000 bulbs $26.50 





Write for our Advance Bulb List in full color — now 
ready. Many important savings on the prices of Fall 
bulbs. No advance in prices and many reductions. You 
will also receive our beautifully illustrated Fall catalog 
issued about Sept. 10. 








MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 
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e COMPLETE COVERAGE 
e QUICK AND SAFE 
¢ ECONOMICAL 


Sky-Spray, Inc., affiliated with The F. A. 
Bartlett Tree Expert Co., offers a complete 
up-to-date service for spraying (or dusting) by 
air, backed by three years of proven efficiency 
and results. For all types of large areas. Private 
properties ... Federal, State and Municipal 
... Parks and Parkways... Public Utilities, 
etc. Harmless to humans and animals; no inter- 
ruption of daily routine. Complete insurance 
protection for clients. 


From Maine to Carolinas 


SKY-SPRAY, INC. 


795 Memorial Drive Cambridge, Mass. 
For Prompt Consultation 
Call Your Nearest Bartlett Representative 


























Rid your lawn or garden of ants and 
keep them out of the house. Just keep 
CYANOGAS* handy and pour a few 
grains in each nest. The gas produced 
kills all the ants in the nest instantly. 
Can be applied in a matter of seconds. 
Sold at drug, hardware and seed stores. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
MANDY SPOUTED CAN ONLY 39¢ 
KILLS A MILLION ANTS 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30-1 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 



























Larelyt GREENHOUSE 


A LUXURIOUS NEW Lean-to Greenhouse com- 
plete with carefree Automatic Ventilation and 

lant Benches. Your house heating system can 
usually be extended for it. $445 buys Lean-to 
pictured, size 6 by 10% ft. Other Sunlyt Lean-tos 
and Greenhouses from $316. Made in pre- 
assembled panels. . . . Easy-to-put-up any where, 
any time with bolts and screws. Write for cata! 
No. S-70. Lorp & BuRNHAM, Irvington, N. Y. or 
Des Plaines, Iil. 


lord ¢Rurnham 
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LETTERS 


Lawn Pointers 


Dear Editor — The care of his lawn is one 
of the biggest problems a home owner has. 
For years I have done as most people do, 
starved the grass — cut it too short and 
raked off the clippings. The use of com- 
mercial fertilizers was merely a “‘shot in 
the arm”’. The important thing is to build 
up the humus in the soil. I set my mower 
one and one-half inches high and leave the 
clippings. I also give my lawn a dose of 
ground limestone, as needed, but do not use 
hydrated lime. Rock phosphate is one of 
the best fertilizers but, unfortunately, diffi- 
cult to obtain. In my estimation the best 
fertilizer, however, is compost made by the 
“Sir Albert” method — without the use of 
chemicals. One of the best ways to get rid of 
dandelions is with gasoline applied with an 
oil can. A few drops is enough and be sure 
you do not dribble any on the grass you do 
want. As for quack grass, the only method 
of getting rid of it that I know is pulling. 
— Grorce H. Crossre. 

Scituate, Mass. 


Perpetual Pansies 


Dear Editor — Many gardeners think it in- | 


evitable that pansies should either stop 
blooming altogether or, at best, become 
small and straggly during the hot days of 
mid-Summer. Several years ago, I dug a 
special bed for my pansies. I have never 
used fertilizer in the soil. It is good, loose 
loam, enriched now and then with a little 
leaf mold from the woods. The secret of suc- 
cess lies in the location of the bed. It is long 
and narrow, faces north and is protected 
from the south by a wall of the house, so 
that even on scorching Summer days the 
pansies gre shaded from the hottest sun, 
while having all the light they need, as there 
are no trees near them. In dry weather I 
water them every evening, soaking the 
roots thoroughly. The plants do begin to 
straggle a little toward the end of Summer 
but the blooms are as large and as prolific 
in July and August as in May. I set the 


plants out in late March or early April, ac- | 
cording to the season, and have quantities | 


of flowers from then on through October 


| and sometimes November. One year when | 
we had a long, warm Fall I picked my last | 


pansies on Christmas Eve. 
— Exizasetsa E. Sana. 
Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 


Garden Finances 


Dear Editor — Our home garden, operated 
each year since 1931, shows a real dollars 
and cents profit. About 90 feet by 150 feet 
in 1947, a careful accounting shows the 


following profit. Costs, including $20.00 | 
for fertilizer, $54.40. Value of produce at | 


current prices, $157.14. Profit, $102.74. 
— Mrs. Haro.p A. Boyne. 
Centerville, Mass. 








1898-1948 


Celebrating Our 
Golden Anniversary 


50 YEARS OF GROWING 


Send for our free * 60 page Golden Anniversary ° 
catalogue which features Roses of yesterday 
and today; Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Mag- 
nolias, Evergreen Trees and Shrubs; Vines; 
Perennials and Ground Covers; and a host of 
other rare and unusual ‘Garden Gems” 


Mailed free* cast of the Mississippi; 25¢ 
elsewhere. Customers of record receive 
their copy automatically 


BOBBINK © ATKINS 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen— 
522 Paterson Avenue EE. Rutherford, N. J. 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 

















BOSTON fx 
CHAIN-LINK 


FENCES} |} 


BUILDERS OF CHAIN LINK AND 
RUSTIC WOOD FENCES 


Our Service Includes Measuring Your Property 
and Recommending Most Desirable Type of 
Fencing. 





Phone or Write for Estimate or One of Our 
Representatives. 


BOSTON CHAIN LINK 
FENCE CO. 


350 ADAMS STREET, DORCHESTER 
TAlbot 5-1800 


Home Fencing and Estate Fencing 
a Specialty 














ve around .. . weighs only 6 Ib. Simple 


| to use: just stick in ground a few inches, 
_ attach hose, adjust mist spray and you’ 














GIANT PANSIES 


Butterfly Hybrids 


Steele’s new strain of pastel giants in pink, buff, 
orchid, lavender, pale gold, rich orange, pastel red, 
salmon, coral, rose, all overlaid with delicate bronze 
cast. Abundantly ruffled, frilled, and fluted with sun 
rays and blotches of butterfly sheen, jewel tones. 
$1.00 per packet (200 seed). 


STEELE’S “JUMBO MXDbD”’ 


Huge (up to 4’), heavy substance, long-stemmed, 2 
weeks early, fine for cutting. Originator’s giant 
packet (500 plus seed) $1.00; 2 packets $1.80; 3 
packets $2.50. Cultural directions. 


Combination offer — 1 packet each $1.50 


ROBERT L. POULSON 
184-15 Cambridge Rd. Jamaica 3, N. Y. City 
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VE NUS FLY-TRAP 


This carniv- 
orous plant 
found only in 
S. E. North 
Carolina,now 
available as 
colorful nov- 
elty for home 
or as botani- 
cal specimen. 
May through 
August. Each 
plant shipped 
postpaid in 
own soil with 
simple in- 
structions. 
Each $1.00. 
Six $5.00. 


Will Rehder, Florist, Wilmington, N. C. 








BUILD BETTER SOIL 


Baker’s Fine Cocoa Shells: a new 





product for lawn, shrub, and garden 
enrichment. 100% organic matter, guar- 
anteed free of weed seed. Laboratory 
analysis shows pH about neutral. 50-Ib. 
bag, $2.25. Send your order and —- 
for additional information to C. .. 
Daly, Soilservice, P.O. Box “31. 


Townsend, Mass. 


WALTER BAKER CHOCOLATE AND COCOA 
| DISTINCTIVE 


FENCING 


Dorchester 24, Mass. 
Delivered 


In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 


7. 
CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1202 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


tions | 
UNG= 


[LIQUID FUNGICIDE | [LIQUID FUNGICIDE | 


_ Heuip PUNSICIoE Plant Diseases 
ANDREW WILSON Inc. SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


BEFORE you Buy 


a 


\\ ANY TRACTOR- 


SEE THE POWERFUL 
ma S-HP GRAVELY - the world's 
m finest, yet most moderately 
my priced Garden Tractor.... 
Complete line of exclusively 
designed power tools for every 
Garden, Lawnand Field jeb. 


Gi iy Vege) Sy tei is 4 


FIELD - TESTED FOR 25 YEARS 
GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO. 
BOX 617 DUNBAR, W. VA. 









































| inches long and weighing nearly one pound. 


Poppies 
From page 237 


at least temporarily by the crown damage. 
In my own garden I use two stakes, one on 
each side of the plant, about 10 to 12 inches 
high and this pair of stakes is left in position 
the year round, replaced whenever they rot. 
This pair of stakes serves two purposes. 
It indicates the location of the plant during 
the dormant period and also serves to stake 
the plant during the blooming period. 
Winds and storms may flatten the plant 
and the easiest place for the flowering stem 
to give way is at the surface of the ground. 
A stout string tied around the two stakes 
prevents this breaking at the surface and 
in many varieties fulfills all needs for 
staking. 

Much has been written about the bare 
spaces left by the Oriental poppies during 
the dormant period in late June, July and 
early August. This may be overcome by the 
planting of annuals. These annuals should 
not, of course, be planted too close to the 
poppy crown and care must be taken that 
the leafage at ground level shall not be too 
lush in late August and early September and 
thus cause an unhealthy poppy growth in 
September and October. I have used nas- 
turtiums, zinnias, and marigolds. Many 
other annuals are perfectly practical for this 
purpose. I am of the opinion, however, that 
a good baking of the dormant crown is very 
healthy. So, if one’s garden is large enough 
and if an occasional bare spot does not stand 
out like a sore thumb, one does not need to 
worry too much about supplying temporary 
plants to cover the space occupied by the 
poppies. 

I have never observed that this plant 
needs any particular attention in the way 
of fertilizer. Certainly a moderate amount 
of any good garden fertilizer applied around 
the plant in early September and again 
about the middle of April can do no harm 
and in some gardens, at least, do much good. 


New Sweet Corn Hybrid 

A new mid-Summer hybrid sweet corn, 
Grant, has been released by the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station, and 
will be on the market this year. This new 
variety was developed by Dr. W. Ralph 
Singleton, geneticist, who has produced 
a number of other leading sweet corn hy- 


brids. 















WHEN you condition your soil 
first — you will be amazed at 
how much better your seeds and fer- 
tilizer will do for you. 

Premier Peat Moss literally gives 
your soil new life — and gives your 
garden added beauty and vitality. 
It absorbs 20 times its weight in 
moisture . . loosens and aerates heavy 
binds and gives body to 
light soil..... prevents leaching. It 
makes water and fertilizer penetrate 
deeply—feeds the roots as they need it 
Once you try Premier Certified Peat 
Moss — you will never garden with- 
out it. Ask your dealer now for 
Premier — easily identified by the 


blue bale head with the certified seal 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORPORATION 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


good. 9a oh 
PREMIER 
PEAT MOSS 




















According to Dr. Singleton, Grant fulfills | 


a long-felt need for a variety ripening be- 
tween Carmelcross and Lee (early August) 
to round out the succession series of sweet 
corn he has developed. With this series it is 
possible to plant several varieties on the 
same date and have them ripen at inter- 
vals. Previous to the introduction of Grant, 
there was a week’s lag in the ripening dates 
between the two above-named varieties. 
Now the new hybrid makes it possible to 
have sweet corn all Summer with prac- 
tically no time lost between pickings. 
Grant is primarily a market garden corn 
with a large yellow ear, about eight to nine 





PROTECTION pees’ 


CK LEAF 40 





Buy it only in 
factory-sealed 
packages to 
insure full 
strength. 


Kills aphids and simi- 
lar sucking insects, but 
it spares many bene- 
ficial insects which 
prey upon those des- 
tructive to plants. 


Look For The 
Leaf On The 
Package. 


A little goes a long 
way. One ounce of 
Black Leaf 40, plus 
soap, makes 6 gallons 
of effective aphid- 
spray. 








Compatible with other 
standard spray 





materials. 
4804 







TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Nicotine Specialists Since 1885 
LOUISVILLE 2 ° KENTUCKY 


HORTICULTURE 


























AFRICAN 


VIOLETS 


SPECIAL OFFER—Free with Every Order 


$5.00 or over one beautiful Biue-Boy African 
Violet. Regular $1.30 value. Take advantage 
of this while supply lasts. 


Immediate Delivery 
PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE 


on onc 050040 seense $1.30 
Wee PI Es ccc ccccccaceccese 1.30 
lonantha, Light Blue... .......-eeeeees 1.30 
Sailor Boy, Light Blue..........seee008 1.30 
Blue Giri, Blue-Fiuted Leaves..........+. 1.30 
Blue Boy, Purple Blue.........eseeeee% 1.30 
White Lady, White (Pat.)........e+ee5 1.30 
Pink Beauty, Pink (Pat.)..........eee05 1.30 
“Philodendron”, beautiful vine, 2 in pot .. 1.30 
Blue Boy Supreme, Extra large bloom... 1.50 
Orchid Beauty, Deep Orchid.......... ° 1.50 
Mary Wee, URGE sc cccccccccccccccce 1.50 
Blue Bird, Med. Light Blue..........+6- 1,50 
Neptune, Lavender-Blue..........-++5 1.50 
Mentor Boy, Large Deep Blue.......... 1.50 
Purple Prince, New Purple ..........+++ 1.50 
Red Head, New Wine Color........... 2.30 
Blushing Maiden, White Tint Pink. ...... 2.30 
Double Duchess, Double Blue.......... 2.30 
Blue Sapphire, Sky Blue...........005 2.30 
Fischer's Double, New Double Blue ...... 2.30 


“AFRIGRO"—A balanced potting soil for African 
Violets, 2 Ibs. $0.75, 3 Ibs. $1.00 postpaid. Complete 
growing instructions with each order. We guarantee 
delivery in perfect condition. No C.O.D. 


Virginia Lee Gardens 


Dept. HO Greensboro, Maryland 











DON’T LET CRABGRASS 
GROW UNDER YOUR FEET! 


give your lawn that 
New Look with 


PURATURF* 


CRABGRASS KILLER 


PURATURF CRABGRASS KILLER, 
tested at leading Experiment Stations, 
applied during seedling and 2-leaf 
stage — in June, July or August — will 
get you the full power ofits thoroughly 
tested root-absorptive action, plus 
simultaneous freedom from lawn diseases. 


Outstanding in results, it’s simple to 

mix, economical to use (1 pint makes 16 

gallons of spray); 8 oz. — $.85; 16 oz. — 

$1.65; 1 gal. — $9.75. Ask for PURA- 

TURF at your seed or hardware store 
- » OF write direct to: 


GALLOWHUR CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
801 Second Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














*Trade Mark 


Brand 
75% DDT WETTABLE POWDER 
No Stains or Blotches 
Much the Best for Flowers 
1 lb. makes 83 gals. of spray 
or 8 lbs. 5% DDT Dust Powder 
We Pay the Postage 


DEE INSECTICIDE LABORATORIES 
3310 Third Ave. New York 56, N. Y. 


$1.25 
$2.00 


June 1948 
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AYA Through 
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Practical Rose Growing 


Roses for Every Garden. By R. C. Allen. 
New York: M. Barrows & Co. $3.50. 


Here, at last, is the rose book that ama- 
teurs have been waiting for. Dr. Allen, who 
is one of the nation’s outstanding author- 
ities on rose growing, has written a book 
which takes all the traditional complica- 
tions out of the growing of the queen of 
flowers. He stresses only those practices 
which are essential to success. Accordingly 
whether you grow five roses or 500 you will 
find this handbook of great assistance. It is 
handsomely illustrated with numerous 
drawings and with 32 plates in full color. 
It is a selection of the National Council of 
State Garden Clubs, Inc. 


Growing Berries 


Small Fruit Culture. By Dr. James 
Sheldon Shoemaker. Philadelphia: The 
Blakiston Co. Second Edition. $4.00. 


The first edition of this standard work on 
the culture of grapes, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, gooseberries, currants, blueberries, 
blackberries and cranberries has enjoyed an 
enviable reputation since publication in 
1934. This new edition, revised and en- 
larged, will make it even more valuable as a 
practical handbook. 


Since 1787 


Curtis’s Botanical Magazine. Edited by 
W. B. Turrill. London: Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. Four pounds per year. 


The “Botanical Magazine” has been 
published continuously since 1787. Its aims, 
as expressed by its founder, are still “‘a 
magazine in which the most ornamental 
foreign plants, cultivated in the open 
ground, the greenhouse and stove, are accu- 
rately represented in their natural colour.” 
The illustrations present a history of plants 


introduced. 


Delphinium Yearbook 


Delphinium 1947. Edited by Isabelle M. 
Wenk. Springfield, Mass.: American 
Delphinium Society. 


Not only delphinium fans but all garden- 
ers will find much of value in this yearbook. 
In addition to general culture, it discusses 
diseases, new methods of seed handling, re- 
sults of colchicine and irradiation experi- 
ments, species and hybrids, the use of del- 
phinium as cut flowers and numerous other 
subjects. 





[“Not a Weed Left” | 


Tend your garden this 
modern way. Quick; easy; 
far better. Rotating blades 
and underground knife de- 
stroy weed growth. ‘‘BEST 















WEED KILLER EVER 
USED.’’ In same operation 
they break up the. clods 
and crust, aerate soil, 
work the surface into a 
level moisture - retaining 
mulch. Patented filler 
drum and other big ad- 
vantages. 

A woman or boy can 
use it —— do more and 
better work than 10 
men with hoes. Write 
for literature, sizes and 
prices direct to you. 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 75, David City, Nebr. 











The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society offers 


LECTURES 


bresented by ANNE B. WERTSNER 
Author of “Make Your Own Merry Christmas” 
and Field Secretary of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


Garden Subjects, Christmas Decorations and 
Flower Arrangement are illustrated with beau- 
tiful natural color pictures or are demonstrated. 
Miss Wertsner is now taking bookings for 
1949. Plan ahead and include one of her lectures 
in your program next year. Write for brochure. 


Room 389, Broad St. Sta., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Rittenhouse 6-8352 











GARDEN 


LABELS 
@ RUSTPROOF of 


@ FADEPROOF 








128 FOR $1.08 
2 DOZ. FOR 25¢ 


Easily printed with pencil, or in your typewriter, on special 
SOFT TEMPER, ALUMINUM ALLOY 
Also supplied in strips, 8"x'/.", this material provides the 
= convenient Ca a plant label ~~ <q 
, servin , 
ince Cates — soo FOR sz2t 800 FOR M400 
FOR POTS - GREENHOUSE - GARDEN 


Secity Type Preferred) 
EMBOSSED (31/,""x1") or STRIP LABELS 


ELLIS LABEL CO. 
2020 Grand Avenue 33 St. Paul 5, Minn. 























5” CENTS 
PER DAY 


Converts Garbage and Other Waste Into 
Rich Organic Fertilizer. Easy. Rapid 
**A Necessity’ “A Blessing" 
**A God-send”’ “*A Life-saver"’ 
is said by many users of Loveland Process 

SUMMER HOME garbage and waste 
problem solved, as are many others. 
LIMITED SJ) PPLY of this 
special t ps combos ‘or trial; 
nd rf -65 for 5 Pounds 
See results for yourself. 


FREE Re of actual users; startling proof for house 
ad am vegetables, flowers, lawns. 
Your—Thorough—Investigation—Invited 


T. A. LOVELAND, Compost Service, Box 458-H 
217 Fulton Street New York City 8, N. Y. 











Make better COMPOST easily 


ina wit-oRd Compost Box 


For enriching the home garden. Scientifically de- 
signed for best results with least labor. A unique 
double-duty unit. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Write for FREE literature describing WIL-GRO 
Compost Box, information about earthworms and 
other garden aids. Send 35c for illustrated 64 
page booklet “COMPOST and How To Make It.” 


WILLOW GROVE EARTHWORM HATCHERY 
P.O. Box 9 Willow Grove, Penna. 





A PERFECT SEED BED 


in ONE operation 


HOWARD ROTARY 
POWER HOE 


This compact unit with big capacity 
for work on small plots is rugged 
and made for hard service. It is 
designed for easy operation to do 
complete cultivation and to fulfill all 
requirements of the gardener, land- 
scape gardener, nursery man, or 
florist. It completely levels and 
pulverizes the soil. The Hoe blades 
are self-sharpening and make many 
strokes to each foot of soil, produc- 
ing far more thorough and efficient 
tillage. 

We will be glad to demonstrate 
on your land that the Howard 
Power Rotary Hoe will efficiently 
fulfill all your gardening require- 
ments and save you time and 
energy. Please write or telephone 
and we will demonstrate the How- 
ard Power Rotary Hoe without obli- 
gation. 


NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTOR 
POWER LAWN MOWER 
SERVICE COMPANY 
24 BROADWAY 
SOMERVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
SOmerset 6-8500 


Se 2S SS eee eee eee eee ee eee ee 


"3 o ‘ . 
Plant Prize-Winning 
i2\\\ 
a; Iris Oregon Grown Stock 
ROSE FESTIVAL—Rose-pink self; 
Each $2.50; 3 for $6.50. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC — Clear 
- blue. Each $2.00; 3 for 
5.00. 


Write for Catalog illustrated in color, describing the 
Jinest varieties available 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


Beaverton, Oregon 





MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 
GARDEN SHOP '%,4 LOVELY 
75 Granite Street — Of Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Old iron and wire furniture. Bit Baths. 
Alabaster vases. . . modern ceramics. Country 
antiques. St. Francis figures—$7.50, $15, $25. 


9n9 











Daylilies 
From page 235 


Golden West — Sass 
Grandiflora — Finlayson 
Halo — Wheeler 

J. A. Crawford — Betscher 
Kanapaha — Watkins 
Mrs. Austin — Betscher 
Patricia — Stout 

Persian Princess — Nesmith 
Port — Stout 

Prima Donna — Taylor 
Princess — Stout 

Ruby Supreme — Wheeler 
Rose Gem — Stout 


LATE 


Autumn Red — Nesmith 
Boutonniere — Stout 

Chloe — Nesmith 

Emperor Jones — Hayward 

H. fulva maculata 

Georgia — Stout 

Highland Chieftain — Nesmith 
Moonbeam — Sass 

Ortencia — Norton 

Swan — Watkins 

Triumph — Stout 

Victory Taierhchwang — Traub 
Yeldrin — Stout 


Pick Your Daylilies 


and Have Them Too 


When the blooming season of the day- 
lilies is at its height we all want to enjoy 
these colorful flowers in the house as well 
as in the garden. Instead of cutting the en- 


| tire stalk with all its buds to get one lily, 
have you ever tried breaking off single 
| blossoms at the stem? 


Daylilies are recommended for use as cut 
flowers — cut with long stems in the hope 
that some of the buds will open in water 
after the blossom for the day has faded. 
Of course, they can be beautiful in decora- 
tive arrangements, either alone or in com- 
bination with other flowers, but unless the 
garden boasts hundreds of plants, the sacri- 
fice in bloom must be considered. Early in 
the season cutting one daylily with its en- 


| tire stem and buds may mean the sacrifice 


of 47 buds, only one or two of which will 


| open in the house. Those 47 buds do not 


represent a lily a day for 47 days, because on 
some days two or three blossoms may un- 
fold, but they do mean 47 flowers and at 
least a month’s bloom. 

By picking single flowers, however, not a 
single blossom is sacrificed. The lilies may 


| be picked at any time during the day and 


used at once without the usual hardening 


| which most flowers require before using in 
- | an arrangement. Wide, low, clear glass 








| 





bowls are best, although the lilies are also | 


attractive in bowls of Chinese pottery with 


much yellow in the design. Most of us | 


possess some pieces of old glass, finger 


| bowls, compotes or low berry bowls which 


are not often used but are treasured for 
their old-time charm. One of these may 


i Write For Full-Color 1948 Fall Catalogue 


IRIS 


650 SUPERIOR VARIETIES 
PLUS 150 CHOICE 


DAYLILIES 


FREE CATALOG LISTS 
BARGAIN COLLECTIONS AND 
SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW 
CUSTOMERS 


EDENWALD GARDENS 


Dept. H, VINCENNES, IND. 


at oe 
ah ent 


qn 


Exclusive distributors, unusual TULips, Darro- 
pits, Hyacintus, Harpy GLapIio_us, AMARYL- 
tis, Eremurus, Lycoris, and Butsovus Iris. 
Newest Crocus and Tu.ie Species imported 
direct from originators. 


THE BARNES IMPORTERS 


East Aurora 2 New York 


Louis O’Landers 
GREENHOUSE PAINTER 
end GLAZIER 


EV 3-2205 
‘ 


57 Trement Street 
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Write today for catalog listing fine named varieties or 
the amateur and the specialist. Also DAY LILIES, 
TREE PEONIES and RARE SHRUBS. 


PARRY NURSERIES 


Signal Mountain Tennessee 





JOHN NASH OTT, JR. 


Announces a new series of Time-Lapse Films 
scheduled for completion this fall. These pictures 
are being prepared especially for club programs 


| on a rental basis. For further information write 


JOHN OTT PICTURES 
730 Elm Street Winnetka, Illinois 








SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
NEW NAMED 
HOLLY 
EARLE DILATUSH 


Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 (near Trenton) Robbinsville, N. J. 








RARE IRIS SPECIES 


of Iris in wide 
“‘hard-to-find” ones. 
Interesting catalog. 


Species (botanical) 
range, many of the 
Plants ready now, 


REX D. PEARCE Moorestown 


New Jersey 














All 
Blue, purple, yellow, white and striped, 4 
SPECIAL, postpaid: 16 Bulbs 26c; 
Seteces 3, 100 for $1.60. Order . 
freely at this low price, today! y 
Burpee Fall Bulb Book Free-- 


°F Chinton, lowa 


HORTICULTURE 





D ea ae ee the breakfast table. Not only will they be 
CS SE beautiful at breakfast but also at luncheon 

— ore for $2.35, 100 for $9.00 and dinner, for these two varieties do not | 

S close until after 10 o'clock in the evening. | 


= | 
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PERRY’S SELECT 


Summer Flowering Bulbs 


ALBA MACULATA 
Each 75c, 3 for $2.15, Doz. $7.25 


PERRY'S PRIZE CACTUS DAHLIAS 
Greatly admired for the dainty and graceful 
formation of the flowers which have long, 
pointed, quilled and twisted petals. One each 
of 5 named varieties. Catalog value $4.25. 
Special Price, only $2.50. 


BLUE RIBBON DAHLIA COLLECTION 
One each of 10 named varieties. All top 
quality and the best blooming size. Will provide 
plenty of cut flowers. Catalog value $8.40. 
Special price, only $5.00 


BLUE RIBBON GLADIOLUS MIXTURE 


An unexcelled mixture of large-flowering 


glads. All first quality bulbs in every respect. 


Blended from choicest named sorts. 
Doz. 90c, 25 for $1.85, 100 for $7.00 


SEND FOR OUR 1948 CATALOG 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 





PVE LEVELS 
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prove to be just the container for an ar- 
rangement of daylilies. 

Color combinations depend upon the 
table or the room for which the arrange- 
ment is intended. The gold and yellow lilies 
such as Ophir and the fragrant Hyperion 
are lovely together and are like sunshine on 


Sometimes a combination of reds and 
mahogany shades such as those of Rajah 
and Bagdad with the yellows and golds is 
more effective than the reds or the yellows 
used alone. Linda is one of the darker lilies 
which closes somewhat earlier than the 
others and should not be included in a table 
decoration for a late dinner. 

When using these single blossoms they 
should be placed in the containers with a 
lavish hand, striving for a glowing mass of 
color, but not crowding them because half 
the charm of these rich and colorful ar- 
rangements is being able to look right into 
the heart of the flower. 











No more back-breaking weed-digging! 
Ugly weeds die, roots and all! Weed-No- 
More doesn’t harm common lawn grasses. 














= New England's Leading Seed Store D Wee — 
“ 12 Fence! Mall Sq., Becton 9, Mass. Bethlehem, Pa. cen ae eT ae in me eal 
LIVE ST and 59c Automatic Sprayer 
——— | Chrysanthemum Popularity  5O™ sa een eat prone 
In the Bulletin of the National Chrysan- At paint, hardware, garden-supply, 
7 themum Society for the first quarter, 1948, Seay Soaeae. 
= Ernest L. Scott of Bogota, N. J., publishes | 
| the following list of the 20 most popular 
HERALDS OF SPRING chrysanthemums. These were selected by | 
| visitors to his garden and the choice was | 
as. 60 BU LBS $] | made from the 110 varieties grown out- | - — — — 
doors. It is worthy of comment that most of 
a YEARS those selected are old varieties and that 
— in early spring! All nice 2 ae many of them have been chosen for several 
— — — ih ae Ger. Vou duet years running. The list is, in order of prefer- | 
beauties, even in a small yard. Bloom- ence: Courageous, Mrs. David F. Roy, | 
ims of con ee ee | Yellow Ambassador, Ambassador, Yellow | 
ires White, DIUC .........ccccsscsse Pores F Spoon, Sea Gull, Yellow Sea Gull, Lustre, | 
ams - ae ee Ge oe ee Nellie Kleris, Irene, The Chief, Persian | 
rite 12 CHIGHODOXA—Light blue star with _ Rose, Melba, Claret, White Spoon, Paul | 
12 SCILLA—Deep blue, very hardy: fine | Miller, Cincinnati, Yellow Doty, Pink Dot | 
ols 12 ERANTHIS  —” Showy bercap ii | and Red Rover. | MAKES LAWN AND GARDEN 


__, __DIOOMS. ....-neressvrreccesersncensesrnrcnecncevenes -50 
60 Glorious Heralds of Spring, value......§2.20 


SPECIAL 12,%¢"*# seve Only $1.00 


EXTRA OFFER—With every $1 order sent now, 
get THREE FALL CROCUS without charge. 


New Lilies 


| From page 233 


PROTECTION EASY! 


Garden-Guard is installed in a minute. Shapes 
easily around shrubs, trees or irregular-shaped 
garden plots. Use several for protective fencing 
along walks, lawns or 





flower beds. To store 
for next season, just 
hang in an out-of-way 
place. 


of moisture and encourage bacterial action, 

all factors practically all lilies demand. 
Lastly, be sure you plant healthy bulbs. 

Rcsteseuied ________ | In years past American garden lovers have 


; suffered terrific losses of lilies by planting | 
| SPRAY YOUR TREES NOW 
| 


ROCKNOLL 
Dept: HO MORROW, OHIO 











Protects shrubs and trees 
from dogs and rabbits 
Garden-Guard is good 
looking, strong and sturdy. 
Use one around small 
plants. Use two, three or 
more around trees and 
shrubs. 








diseased bulbs, most of them imported. 
, During the war years when all imports | 
Satisfactory work ata 
reasonable cost 


were shut off home grown bulbs proved 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 





Blocks shortcut paths. 
edges sidewalks and 
driveways. Use around 
flower beds to hold up 
long stem plants. 


their worth and now that imports are again 
arriving gardeners should beware of what 
they buy. Healthy American-grown bulbs, 

: ——- 6 for $4.00, 12 for $7.00 
largely produced from seed, are now being 


ae grown in enormous quantities. You can 
buy plenty of healthy lily bulbs and, with | § MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


gorgeous new hybrids now available, your | | Please send me by prepaid parcel post .... Garden 
J . Guards. Enclosed you will find $ 06 ee 


garden joys are headed for new heights. I Cash (* ) Money Order ( ) Check 


| 
ROTOFUME Hse gma | 
| 
| 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 





AS. 7-4204-4205 




















Buy United States [| | gaan Poor 
| City pak State 
Savings Bonds | vs, GUS A. RENZE GO 


Box H6, 413 South 12th St., OMAHA, NEBR. | 


Liquid Rotenone Insecticide 
ANDREW WILSON Inc. SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 
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FLOWER LOVERS 


Grow different flower bulbs in living 
room, window box or garden. Become 
another enthusiastic member of Bulb of 
the Month Club. Send $1 with name, 
address. You receive by return mail, 
postpaid, this month’s Surprise carton 
of flowering size bulbs — Guaranteed 
to grow. Your dollar covers all mem- 
bership privileges. Write today to — 






















































BULB OF THE MONTH CLUB 
125 Madison Dept. HT Chicago 3, Ill. 








AMERICA’S 


most complete 


DAFFODIL Catalog 


A unique handbook for fanciers, listing 
more than 400 varieties...including the 
AX finest standard sorts with the best and 
newest novelties. Descriptions, color and 
halftone illustrations, data on classifica- 
tion, culture, hybridization, personal im- 
pressions, and groupings of varieties ex- 
celling in various qualities are included. 
Send 25¢ for your copy if you are not now 
a customer Ready about May Ist. 
e 










SU aVXodk Waren 
CANBY OREGON 





“IMPROVES ROSES" —George A. 
Sweetser. President; *“‘“ASTONISHING 
RESULT,” J. Horace McFarland, Presi- 
dent Emeritus, American Rose Society. 


Tri-ogen is “FIRST CHOICE” 


In beautiful public Rose Gardens, Tri-ogen is 
used more than any other spray. For garden 
protection, with less effort, use Tri-ogen. 
World's largest-selling combination insecti- 
cide, fungicide, stimulant. Controls all 3- 
major groups of insects and blights. Only 
balanced plant treatment containing Fermate! 
Tri-ogen “E"’ size Spray 90¢. Tri-ogen Dust, 
also containing DDT, 1 Ib. 85¢. Dealers or 
direct. ‘‘How to Grow Beautiful Roses” folder 


free. Send today. Rose Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1110-68 Ogen Building, Beacon, N. Y. 


Tri-oagen 
lomphi cs 





3-Way Plant Treatment 
Feed Your Roses TRI- OGEN ROSE FOOD—New! 
















BIGGER-BETTER 


GARDENS 




















Gardens from! with less work 
BEETLES 
Asparagus To get the most out of 
Flea Bean your vegetable and flower 
ae op - garden, use good old reli- 
Rose able Siug Shot. Slug Shot 
Str. Cucumber is a (1) Contact killer of 
worRMS sucking insects, (2 ) Stom- 
Army ach killer of chewing in- 
Cabbage sects, (3) Fungicide killer 
Currant of mildew, rust, blights. 
Cut Now better than ever. 
Rose oe Famous sifter-top Ib. can 
Toma a 40¢. Easy and safe to 
h-| use! Dealers or direct. 
tteopers Horticultural Helper 
Chafe booklet free. Write Ham- 
Rose Curculios mond Paint & Chemical 
Slugs Co., 1110-68 Ferry St., 
= Beacon, N. Y. 
Caterpillars Original 3-way 
and many other Plant Control 











garden Pests 














HAMMOND‘’'S 


SLUG SHOT 


















| Woodbury, New Jersey. 


| Geraniums $2.00. 


plants blooming size. MERRY GARDENS, Camden, | 
Maine. 
| STAR OF BETHLEHEM (Campanula _ Isophylla) | 
Blue or White. From four inch pots. $1.00 each. | 


| GARDEN BOOKS our specialty with accent on per- 


| SHOP OF GERMANTOWN, 


} 


|, CULTIVATED HYBRID BLUEBERRY PLANTS. 


$60.00 — 


| ington variety, reduced prices, 


| sent. 


THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 


. Write for illustrated CATALOG 
‘of OREGON GROWN ROSES 
eosin full Color 


/ ‘ 1 
Vy Ks vslind? } 
43rd and SANDY BOULEVARD 
Box 5076 © PORTLAND 13, ORE. 


For the border, rockery and that shady spot. Send 
for our catalogue listing all types of bearded, 
choice Japanese varieties, rare reticulata and 
juno species and lovely Western natives. 
WALTER MARX GARDENS 
BORING, OREGON 


























Fernglen Workshop of Botany, Nature 
and Conservation — For Adults 
Antrim, N. H.e“In the bonuses «gare Region” 


Three two-week sess: 
July 1-July 15; July 16—July 30: J July 31-August 14 
For illustrated folder write to 


PROFESSOR MABEL E. TURNER 
P. O. Box 230, Antrim, N. H. 


| GARDEN 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





HOME INDUSTRY — Two great opportunities for 
profitable occupation. Earthworm Farming and Scien- 
tific Beekeeping. Write for valuable free bulletins. 
EARTHMAST R PUBLIC ATIONS, Dept. 23, 
Box 488, Roscoe, Calif. 


MODERN IRIS from a famous collection. To advertise 
our quality stock, we offer 8 different varieties for $3.00. 
12 different varieties for $4.50. All selected by us from 
regular catalogued varieties. Parcel Post prepaid. 
We reserve right to withdraw this offer July 1st. Free 
catalog of 370 better, newer varieties. IRIS TEST 
GARDENS, Route 1, Box 805, Yakima, Washing- 
ton. 








EXCHANGE MAGAZINE. Different. 
Features exchange offers. Sample 15c. Year 50¢. E. 
JOHNSON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


SEMPERVIVUM — COLORFUL HEN & CHICKS 
— 10 varieties Labeled. Prepaid. $2.00. Over 100 dif- 
ferent varieties. ““Make a Hobby of Hardy Semper- 
vivums."’ MacPHERSON GARDENS, 350 Van Buren 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. 








INDIAN ORCHIDS: — 25 Strong plants, all different 
kinds, $18 — post free. Catalogue free. L. B. PRAD- 
HAN & SONS, Pakyong, Sikkim, India. 


EXOTIC HOUSE PLANTS and conservatory plants. 
Send for list ““E."" JULIUS ROEHRS COMPANY, 
Rutherford, N. J. 








Ever thought of writing your friends on PERSONAL- 
IZED PICTURE POST-CARDS? Any favorite snap- 
shot you have. Inexpensive. Samples 10¢, credited on 
order. TIFFT, 14 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





BERRY PLANTS Red Latham, Sunrise, St. Regis, 
$7.00 — 100. $40.00 — 1,000. Black Raspberry Cum- 
berland $5.00— 100. Red Currants $2.00 — dozen, 
$12.00 — 100. Gooseberry, 40c each. $4.00 dozen. List 
Grape vines, Fredonia, Concord, Niagra, Ca- 
tanba, 2 tor $.50. WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, 


79¢ BARGAIN WOODEN BIRD HOUSE, requiring 
only nailing together. Nails included. Send one dollar 
to co house and postage. Excess will be refunded. 
TIFFT. 


14 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H 
SCENTED GERANIUMS also Variegated, Ivy and 
other unusual geraniums, Begonias and ferns. FRANK 


WOOD, JR. Greenhouse. P. O. Box 3336, Ft. 
Worth 5, Texas. 








MISTAKES OF AMATEUR GARDENERS — New 
and Important Perennials and Annuals; other unusually 
helpful lectures. (MRS.) GERTRUDE WILSON- 
PHILLIPS L.G., Swampscott, Massachusetts. 





MINIATURE scroll stand black, miniature holder, 
closely set pins plus package floral clay $1.10, postpaid; 
no COD's please. RUTH SHOPMYER, Manchester 
Road, Poughkeepsie, New York. 





SPECIAL $2.00 PREPAID OFFERS for June: 50 
asters; 50 giant marigolds; 40 dwarf marigolds, 50 
dwarf or giant zinnias; 30 giant Tetraploid snapdragons; 
35 Colossal snapdragons. Any four offers $7.00. PAUL 
WARD, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 





IRIS — Hemerocallis Special Offer: Iris Golden Maj- 

esty, Great Lakes, Melitza, Prairie Sunset, Wabash, 

$3.50. Hemerocallis— Dolly Vardon, Fulva Rosea, 

on a Winona, $5.00 Postpaid. Catalog on request. 
. R. HOWE, JR., Holliston, Mass. 





IRIS — 500 new and proven varieties. Oriental poppies. 
Hemerocallis. Peonies. Free catalog. IMPERIAL IRIS 
GARDENS, Cornell, Ill. 


| Send for FUCHSIA 





GERANIUMS — BEGONIAS — Six choice scented 
Three double Semperflorens, New 
Hampshire Hybrid begonias, different colors $1.00. Six 
choice Summer and Fall blooming Begonias $2.00. All 





MERRY GARDENS, Camden, Maine. 





GRANDVIEW GARDENS, hybridizers and growers of 
fine iris. Growing in our displ: ay gardens are irises from 
all the well known hybridizers. Catalogue upon request. 
GRANDVIEW GARDENS, 372 Grandview, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 





sonal service. Your friend and advisor, Dr. H. Harold 
Hume, has a new book called Azaleas — Kind and 
Culture. $3.75 post free. Can we send you one or any 
book advertised in this issue? THE FRIGATE BOOK 
6043 Germantown 


Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





Rancocas, Jersey, Rubel, one year old $2.50 dog. Two 
years $5.00 doz., $45.00 — 100. Three years, $8.00 doz. 

100. Four years $1.50 each, $15.00 doz. List 
WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 





JERSEY GROWN ASPARAGUS ROOTS — Wash- 
2 years $2.00 — 100. 
$9.00 — 1,000. Three years $3.00— 100, $12.00 — 
1,000. Carters Special large stalks, South Jersey special, 
$2.00 — 100, $9.00 — 1,000. Three years $3.00 — 100. 
$12.00 — 1,000 
WARREN 
Jersey. 





. Jersey grown, home of Asparagus. 
SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, New 


ORCHIDS, Cymbidium, blooming size plants. 
plant $12.50. Five plants $10.00 each. Colors, Pink, 
Rose, Yellow, Bronze, Chartreuse. Order by color 
limited number. No COD’s. Sales Tax in California. 
SCHIRMER’S ORCHIDS, Fallbrook, Calif. 


CALLA LILY BEGONIAS — Beautiful green and 
white foliage with double red flowers, $2.00 postpaid; 
single pink callas, $1.50 postpaid with instructions. 
MRS. BESS L. SHIPPY, Begonia Specialist, Lockport 
3, New York. 


POEMS WANTED for musical setting. Send poem 
for immediate consideration. HAMANN SERVICE, 
608 Manhattan Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


BUSHY FORSYTHIA spectabilis 18-24 inches at 

60 cents each. Vinca minor (hardy myrtle) 4 years old 

at $4.00 a hundred. MILTON NURSERIES, Milton, 
ass. 


One 














CATALOG, 131 varieties de- 
i TERRACE FLOWER NURSERY, Arcata, 
Cali 


DOWN THE DAFFODIL PATH: Send for a copy of 
the finest named varieties in the Daffodil Kingdom at 
popular prices. Oregon grown bulbs are better. EME- 
LENE M. COLE, Coquille, Oregon. 


IRIS — 10 varieties labeled, including Glorio Pink 
$2.00 postpaid. July shipment. SUNSET VIEW IRIS 
FARM, Constantine, Mich. 











CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS — Assorted, exhibi- 
tion, decoratives, cushions. 50 plants, unlabeled, $2.00, 
labeled $3.00, postpaid. HEMPHILL GARDENS, 
1415 East Florida Street, Springfield 2, Missouri. 


MY GARDEN — The intimate, British magazine for 
all intelligent gardeners is unique. Month by month it 
goes out to all parts of the world wherever English is 
spoken with a friendly message common to all who love 
flowers and gardens. Beautifully illustrated in colour 
and half-tone. $4 a year post free. Specimen copy on 
request from M Y GARDEN, 34 Southampton Street, 





| Strand, London, W.C. 2, England. 





MINIATURE DAHLIAS — Frankly, we are proud of 
our Dahlias. Gold Medal, A Century of Progress and 
top award every year since in that area. Listing 160 
Miniatures and Poms. Adding 100 new Holland and 
French this year. Catalog free. Charter Member A.D.S. 
—"* DAHLIA GARDENS, Janesville, Wis- 
consin. 


GARDEN CLUBS ACCOMMODATED and tea 
served at historic Hartshorne House and garden on Lake 
Quannopowitt, Wakefield, Mass. Program if desired. 
Mrs. Archibald Hume, hostess. 


EASTER LILIES. Write for Prices. Fall Delivery. Free 
information on forcing and culture. CLINE’S LILY 








| GARDEN, Box 94B, Langlois, Oregon. 


HORTICULTURE 
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x ‘ 
; The ‘Pennsylvania | 
. is A e 
* Horticultural Soctety % 
389 Broad Street (Suburban) a 
Station Building ‘ | 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
RAEI AIS 
, | 
§ DISPLAY of ROSES and &% 
v 
4 OTHER FLOWERS 
’ In Rooms of the Society x 
4 WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9, 1948 
12 Noon to 5 P.M. ? 
Any Seasonal Exhibits Welcome , 
Open to All — No Charge 
. 
» VISITS TO ROSE GARDENS 
» Main Line Area . 
Y SATURDAY, JUNE 12, 1948 
‘4 1 P.M. to 6 P.M. ‘ 
. FREE TO MEMBERS \ 
‘ Guests of Members $1.00 
x (including tax) x 
x ae | 
4 Office and Library Hours x 
% JUNE 15 TO SEPTEMBER 15 & 
Week Days — 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. x | 
Closed Saturdays ‘ 
BVPPLLLSLLL OHHH HLRLNLHRLNL LOI 

















MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall 


JUNE SHOW 


Peonies 
Roses 
Iris 


Thursday, June 10 
2:00 P.M.—9:00 P.M. 


Friday, June 11 
9:00 A.M.—9:00 P.M. 


Admission » 























SCHEARER’S ORCHID EXCHANGE 


527 East Martin Street 
PHILADELPHIA 28, PENNSYLVANIA 


Botanical and Specie Orchids 
WRITE FOR REVISED PRICE LIST 








E. A. MciILHENNY 
Grower of “PLANTS FOR THE SOUTH” 
Specialist in CAMELLIAS, BAMBOO AND 
LANDSCAPE PLANTS. 

Now ready: anaietions of Rare Camellia 


Books; for further information on these, ad- 
dress: 


E. A. McILHENNY 





Avery Island, La. 














Botanical Tulips 
48 varieties 
the unusual in bulbs a specialty 


Catalogue on request 
JAMES W. SPRING, JUNIOR 


Scituate Center, Massachusetts 








Now we Must 


SAVE WATER! 


“The deeper it flows, the farther 
it goes!"" New 36-in. Galvanized 
Hose Pressure “‘IrriVator’’ flows 
root deep, 3 in. to 3 ft.) Delivered 
approval. Amasing details Free. 

“IRRIVATOR” CO., 989 Mich- 
igan Ave., San Jose 10, Calif. 

















Send for fre e samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 






Really reliable. Millions in satisfacto 
use. utiful gray green color blends with 


garden. A style for e 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. | 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N. H. 


Postpaid for $2.50 on money-back | 





June 2-4. Cambridge Springs, Pa. Annual 
Meeting, Garden Club Federation of 
Pennsylvania. Hotel Riverside. 


| June’ 3-5. Philadelphia, Pa. Exhibition, 


Philadelphia Rose Society. 

June 5-6. Albany, Oregon. Annual Spring 
Flower Show. Albany Men’s Garden 
Club. 

June 8-10. Williamsburg, Va. Conference, 
Woman’s National Farm and Garden 
Association. 


| June 10. New York, N. Y. Rose-Grower’s 


Day at New York Botanical Garden with 
American Rose Society. 


| June 10-11. Portland, Ore. Show of the 


Portland Rose Society. Art Museum. 
June 11-12. Victoria, B. C. Summer Show, 
Victoria Horticultural Society. Crystal 
Garden. 
June 12. Philadelphia, Pa. Tour of rose 
gardens. Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety. 


| June 14-15. Cleveland, Ohio. Exhibition, 


Cleveland Rose Society. 
pany auditorium. 

June 21-25. Yellow Springs, Ohio. Nature 
and Conservation School, Ohio Associa- 
tion of Garden Clubs. Camp Clifton. 

June 22. New York, N. Y. American Herb 
Society meeting. New York Botanical 
Garden. 


Higbee Com- 


RRRRRnnnny 
THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK, INC. 


598 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
Telephone PLaza 9-6200 
z 


Peony Show 


WILL BE HELD IN THE ROOMS 
OF THE HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY OF NEW YORK, 598 MAD. 
ISON AVENUE, 57 AND 58 
STREETS, NEW YORK CITY 


June 8171777772 to 10 P.M. 


June 97177710 AM. to 4 P.M. 


Schedule of classes for Peonies, Iris 
and Flower Arrangements will be 
sent upon request to the secretary at 
above address. 


Any exhibit of seasonal material, or any 

exhibit of horticultural interest is wel- 

come and will be suitably recognized by 
the Exhibition Committee 





DAFFODIL NOVELTIES 


I have one of the finest collections of choice 

Daffodils in the British Isles and offer bulbs of 

highest quality. Please write for my descriptive 

illustrated catalog, post free. 

W. J. DUNLOP, Dunrobin, BALLYMENA, 
Northern Ireland 














| IRIS SPECIAL 
Angelus — pink Louvois — brown 
Birchbark — white Mohrson — violet 
Chosen — yellow Orloff — cinnamon 
Christabel — red Ozone — lavender 


Any 4 $1.50; All 8 $2.75 postpaid 
Send for complete perennial catalog 


LAMB NURSERIES 
E. 101 Sharp, Box H-5, Spokane 11, Washington 


e EXCEL e 
CANADIAN SPHAGNUM PEAT MOSS 


ALL VENEER PACKED BALES 


EXCEL PEAT MOSS CO. 
306 WHITTEMORE RIVIERE DU LOUP 
PONTIAC 20, MICH. P. Q., CANADA 

















IRISES - PEONIES - MUMS 
DAY LILIES - POPPIES 
Highest Quality Stock 
LARGE CATALOG NO. 66 FREE 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 
Cc. F. WASSENBERG 


Van Wert Ohio 














“YOUR BELOVED TREE: ~ - 
CAN BE SAFELY MOVED } 


mol 


EXPERT: MODERN 

ENGINEERING 

Map SERVICE & &GU/PMEN 
«fstimates 

cheerfully Given 


Tel. Manchester 300 


SURGEONS imc 


MANCHESTER 
mass 
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SKINNER 








PORTABLE 


WATERING LINE 


An excellent sprinkler for the home garden that will give a lifetime of service. Used 
by professional gardeners for 30 years! No moving parts to get out of order. Light- 
weight — easily and quickly moved from one part of the garden to another. Works 
on ordinary house pressure — just fasten to hose. Adjustable to spray straight up 
or to either side, falling like a gentle Summer shower. Completely covers a 50 x 21 
ft. area from one location. Made of galvanized steel and brass. 

Complete 21-foot Watering Line, with 3 standards 

Extra 101% ft. Extensions.. 





IT ENCIRCLES! 
IT SUPPORTS! 














FOR BUSHY PLANTS 











““BENDA-BRACE”’ 


INVISIBLE METAL PLANT SUPPORTS 


One * Benda-Brace’”’ Plant Support will take the place of many unsightly 
stakes in bracing, protecting and beautifying your bushy plants, such 
as clumps of peonies, etc. Shaped like a large croquet wicket, one or 
more of these ingenious 14 in. corrugated wire supports are easily bent 
around the bush until it is held securely — exactly as you wish it. The 
two stake ends are then pushed into the ground to the point desired and 
your bush is both encircled and strongly supported, invisibly! Painted 
foliage green. Will last many years. 
Height 


Per Doz. Per 25 


$5.25 
5.78 
6.30 
10.50 


Many other uses! 


‘* Benda- Brace" Supports are also used — without bending — as border guards to 
keep plants erect along the edge of gardens, walks and foundation plantings! 








shipped railway express, charges collect 
as ir 
\ 
~~ 


wie | 
. 
§ 
New one-hand 
precision pruner 
reaches up into 
arbor or down 
flower bed 
to cut—and 
hold — flowers, 
shrubs, bushes. BEACH CHAIR 
thorn ‘herd iad Rugged, supremely comfortable utili- 
long, weighs 5 oz., made ty chair for lawn, porch, terrace, 
of aluminum with re beach, shipboard. Weighs only 5 Ibs. 
movable tool steel cut -yet strongly made of non-rusting 
ting knife that operates by aluminum alloy tubing. Heavy duck 
easy-action thumb lever fabric is water and mildew repellent. 
> : : Seat and back are removable. Folds 
and shears at correct horti- compactly for carrying or storage. 
cultural angle. Speeds up cut- 


; Blue, green, tangerine, golden yellow, 
ting in commercia red. Prepaid. Each ‘ 
greenhouses! $3.50 Set af 4, $45.00 $1 1.95 


New 
Hubbard 
PRUNER 
Reaches! 
Cuts! Holds! 
FOLDING 





GOODBYE UGLY STAKES! 


““MAGIC TWIST” 


Invisible Metal Plant Supports 


NO TYING NECESSARY 


Every gardener wants and needs these amazing 
new garden aids! Just push the sturdy wire 
stakes into the ground to the height you desire, 
then presto! the ‘“‘magic twist” protectingly 
holds and supports the plant! No string, no 
pressure, no injury to plants. Stakes are prac- 
tically invisible as they do not protrude above 
the plants and are painted foliage green. Made 
of treated wire, they will give years of service. 
Prepaid. 








Size Per doz. 
18 inches 
24 inches 


Per 50 Size 
$4.27 | 36 inches 


4.95 | 48 inches 











Don't let mosquitoes ruin Sum- 
mer days and nights at camp or 
home. Burn Breck’s citronella 
candles 15 feet apart and watch 
these dangerous pests vamoose. 
Guaranteed to burn 15 hours. 
Gift-boxed, in glass cups, with 
black cup holders. Postpaid. 


lehreliis te) 4> 
BITZED 





$1.00 


3 pairs 
$2.85 


FROM THIS 


15 FOOT 


EXTRA REFILL 
CANDLES 
6 for $1.25 

12 for $2.40 

















NEW OSCILLATING 
LAWN SPRINKLER 


Finest medium priced sprinkler 
ever offered by Breck’s. Shoots a 
penetrating mist high into the 
air covering 1500 square feet or 
more. Non-rusting, brass arm 
rocks gently back and forth — 
swing can be adjusted to stop 
at any point to avoid wetting 
sidewalks and paths. All metal 
with brass nozzles. Attaches to garden hose; operates by water pres- 
sure. Gaily colored. Slides easily on runners. Built for years of $15 00 
service ; > Foy Sa ; ‘5 SF . 














ORDER BY MAIL — POSTPAID 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK 


846 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 














